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The Imperial Coronation 
H. B. NEWELL, D. D. 


ELDOM HAVE THE EMOTIONS of the 
S whole Japanese nation been aroused as 
they have: been this year in connection 
with the elaborate ceremonies for the en- 
thronement of their 124th Sovereign, which 
culminated on Nov. 10. Readers of “THE 
_ KorBEA MISSION FIELD” doubtless all join with 
our Japanese friends in hearty felicitations 
- upon this great national event, and pray for 
the health and safety of the Emperor and the 
_ Empress, and for a long period of peace, pros- 
perity and progress for them, and for the Em- 
pire under their gracious rule. 

As the Coronation ceremonies were conduct- 
ed according to the ancient ritual, many 
strange terms have crept into the newspaper 
- accounts of the preparations during the pre- 
ceding months, and of the actual performance 
during the later days. But after getting 
through the husks of the quaint nomenclature | 
stumbling on the way over such terms as 
~ Kashikodokoro, Shishinden, Amatsu-takami- 
_ kura, Sokui-no-tairei, Daijosai and others, one 
_ gets down to the kernel of it ali and finds that 
- nothing in this generation has so stirred the 
- emotions and united the hearts of the Japan- 
ese people as has this ancient, gorgeous cere- 

mony that was staged at Kyoto. 

To know why Kyoto was chosen as the 
scene for the performance of this unique func- 
tion, one must understand that for over a 
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thousand years this sacred city was the home 
of the Mikado and the heart of the nation, the 
seat of religion and art and literature and cul- 
ture. He should be abie also to understand 
something of the sentiment that was back of 
the words of the Psalmist who exclaimed, “If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her skill!’’ Nothing could have been 
more stirring to the imagination or more ap- 
pealing to the patriotic spirit than this choice 
of ancient, meaningful, artistic Saikyo, 
(Western Capital) in preference to noisy, 
cruder, politics-ridden Tokyo (Eastern Cap- 
ital). It was a harking back to the glory of 
the olden times, with a sort of implied admoni- 
tion to the nation ‘‘Lest we forget.’’ 

And it was also a challenge of a most im- 
pressive sort, though possibly an unconscious. 
challenge. In these days when “dangerous 
thoughts” are being sown in certain sections 
and among certain elements of those whose 
favorite hymn, if they had any, would be the 
one beginning with, “Ob, where are kings and 
empires now, Of old that came and went 2”, this 
Coronation service was a practical call to the 
nation to rally round the throne and give such 
an impressive exhibition of loyalty as should 
be discouraging to all recalcitrants. If there 
were any such idea underlying this program it 
has evidently been fruitful ; for the enthusiasm 
engendered has amounted almost to a spiritual 
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regeneration. As the recent elections in the 
United States indicate an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of the Prohibition Law which 
was challenged by one of the candidates, so 
the Coronation has revealed the heart of this 
nation in a most impressive way. The reac- 
tionary ideas have halted, and cannot easily 
make further advance in face of the robust 
sentiment of loyalty to the Throne which has 
thus been generated. Some have spoken of 
the great cost which the ceremony has entail- 
ed; but in comparison with the great result 
obtained in this renewed expression of fealty 
to the Emperor and the Imperial House, that 
could hardly enter into the calculations. 

It remains now for the spiritual leaders of 
the nation to turn to good account and into 


proper-channels the great spiritual forces thus 
let loose. That advantage is already being 
taken of this spiritual renovation is evidenced 
in the pulpits and in the religious press of the 
day as well as in the prayer circles of all 
Christian churches and homes. Hearts are 
tender and open as perhaps never before to 
receive spiritual truth and guidance. The 
thought of loyalty to the temporal Throne 
easily leads up to the idea of still greater fealty 
to Him who is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. We may look forward with confidence, 
I fully believe, to a turning unto the Lord of 
many as one result of the spiritual experience 
induced by the Coronation ceremony, and that 
many will come to ‘Crown Him Lord of all.” — 


Our Contributors this Month 


_ Rev. H. B. NEWELL, D. D. Arrived in Japan 
1887; located in Seoul since 1924 as missionary 
of American Board to Japanese Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Mr. HuGH CYNN. General Secretary of Na- 
tional Council of Korean Y. M. C. A.; delegate 
to Jerusalem Conference; three times delegate 
to General Conference of M. E. Church; 
‘graduate of University of Southern Califeor- 
_ nia; located in Seoul. 


Rey. J. PRESTON, D.D. Arrived 1903, 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, successful re- 
eruiter of new missionaries. Located at 
Soonchun. 


REV. W. E. SHAW. Arrived in 1921, District 
‘Superintendent of Northern Methodist 
Mission. Was in ambulance service during 
the World War; located in Pyengyang. 


REy. R. A. HARDIE, M. D. Arrived 1890; the 
first leader in revival of 1907; professor in 
Methodist Theological Seminary ; editor of 
“Christian Messenger” (Union Christian week- 


ly) and of ‘‘Theological World;’’ member of 
Southern Methodist Mission; member of 
“KOREA MISSION FIELD” Editorial Board, 
formerly Chairman of C. L. S. for five years; 


located in Seoul. 


Mr. D. N. Lutz. Arrived 1920; agricultural 
expert of the Northern Presbyterian Mission, in 
connection with Pyengyang Christian College. 


Mr. G. W. Avison. Arrived 1925; rural 
secretary of Y. M.C. A., located in Kwangju. 
Was brought up in Korea. 


S. H. Martin, M. D., C.M. Arrived 1915; 
member of Canadian Mission; on staff of Se- 
verance Hospital; located in Seoul. 


Miss EULINE SMITH. Arrived 1925; Secre- 
tary of M. E. Mission, South; located at Songs 
do on evangelistic work. 


Miss MONETA TROXEL. Arrived 1925; mem- 
ber of Northern Methodist Mission; treasurer 
of W. F. M. S.; on faculty of Ewha Haktang; 
located in Seoul. 
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Address of Greeting 
by 
His Excellency the Hon. S. Ikegami, Vice Governor-General. 


| R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I feel it a great pleasure to be present 

this morning at this the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Protestant Evangelical Missions in Chosen 
and to extend to you our hearty greetings 
and our hopes that your deliberations will 
have a most successful outcome. 

It is very plainly visible that the strength 
of the Christian propaganda pursued by the 
several missions established jin Chosen is 
being very widely felt in all parts of the 
country, and that the works closely connected 

with it—educational, sanitary, and charitable 
_—have now solid foundations and are steadily 
making rapid progress. This progress is al- 
most entirely due to the seif-sacrificing labour 
and indomitable zeal and perseverance of the 
Men and women sent out by the Mission 
Boards of various countries to work for the 
spiritual happiness and social well-being of 
the people of this land, and it is in all sincerity 
that I express my hearty appreciation of your 
profound devotion and earnest work. 

It is quite evident that to-day peace reigns 
supreme in every part of Chosen, and you 
are undoubtedly well aware of the fact that 
the adminisiration is constantly exerting un- 
wearied efforts for the advancement of the 
well-being of the masses. Still, there is plenty 
of room in which further development and re- 
form may be effected. Especially is the fur- 
therance of culture and the development of 
economic resources urgenily. needed. The 
means of communication, roads, harbours, 
etc., having immediate connexion with these 
two needs, have been improved, and the gen- 
eral extension of railways, which is the chief 
need of all, is being given special attention. 
In 1927 we adopted a plan for the construction 
of 860 miles of new lines, to be completed in 
the course of 12 years, and for the purchase of 
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209 miles of private lines already in opera- 
ion. In order to ensure as far as possible 
the security of living and the prosperity of 
the people, the plan to increase rice produc- 
tion was started in 1926, as a twelve-year 


‘connective work covering 350,000 chobu of 


land, with the aim of improving that area 
and employing in it modern methods of 
cultivation, thereby obtaining increase in the 
yield of rice by eight million, two hundred 
thousand koku per year. Furthermore, the 
present custom and practice pursued in leas- 
ing out agricultural lands has not only many 
evils in itself, but has of late years given rise 
toa struggle concerning rights between ten- 
ants and land owners, further development of 
which should not be allowed to go unchecked. 

To remedy these evils and to combat 
this a Special Agricultural Tenancy Investi- 
gation Committee was formed to inquire 
into the land-tenancy system and make recom- 
mendations for bringing it into accord with 
the requirements of the times. Governors 
of the provinces were also urged to take 
up immediately those matters connected 
with it requiring very urgent attention. In 
addition to this the Government instituted in- 
vestigation of means for protecting farmers of 
scanty or no means, the need for which was. 
very apparent, anda plan was drawn up by 
which small loans could be granted them on 
easy terms, without security, with the idea of 
safe-guarding them in this way in their living, 
all of which goes to prove that the efforts of 
the Government are being directed toward the 
economic development and enhancement of 
the happiness of the Korean masses. 

The facilities for secondary, college, and 
university education have been advanced 
more or less toward completion, yet to our re- 
gret those for elementary education are still 
very inadequate, and a plan has been drawn 
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up for completion of them, as financial re- 
sources will permit, and with the passing of 


years the love of work for itself will be fur- 


ther developed and the interest of the people 
in industrial undertakings still more highly 
aroused, while their quality as citizens of the 
nation will be elevated, the educational system 
and text books will be revised as required, and 
sanitary and relief arrangements carried out 
as rapidly as possible, and everything done to 
secure to the masses the advantages and bless- 
ings of present-day civilization. Unfortun- 
ately it seems as though the desirable charac- 
teristics of moderation and steadiness are 
slowly fading away from the minds of the 
people. They are slow to come toa realiza- 
tion of their backwardness and still adhere to 


their old mode of life. Such being the case no 
matter what important measures may be set 


. on foot, it will be difficult to attain their end. 


Therefore in order that the idea that the pop- 
ular welfare depends largely upon the masse 
es themselves may be firmly ingrafted in the 
minds of the people, something other than 
the various measures devised and set on foot 
by the Government is required and it is the 
truly religious instinct, in the imparting of 
which the Government asks for your earnest. 
cooperation and assistance. 

Now Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish you 
abundant prosperity and success in the work 
you are undertaking and that you will ever 
exert your strong influence for the further- 
ance of international amity and peace. 


What May be Learned from Other Countries 


in Regard to the Solution of Korea’s Rural Problems 
H. HEUNG-wu CYNN 


VINCE IT IS SAFE to assume that 
S those who had charge of the program 
of this conference formulated this topic 
with a view to provoking practical discus- 
sions on things that are within the possi- 
bilities of the Christian forces in Korea, the 
speaker will limit his statements to the things 
that the rural population can do to help them- 
selves and to what the Church and her agen- 
cies can do to stimulate such self-help. 
Under rural problems properly come the 
questions of spiritual, intellectual, social and 
economic development of village life, but it 
seems clear that this paper is expected to 
deal with the most pressing and widespread 
of all questions of the moment, namely, the 
question of economic rehabilitation of the 
agricultural population. Weare by this time 
aware of the fact that the further develop- 
ment of the work of the Church itself is de- 
pendent in a very large measure upon this 
economic rehabilitation. 
Under agriculture come the questions of 
land ownership, tenancy, owner-cultivation, 


and industrial mobilization of the agricultural 
population, and these are the fundamental 
questions that tax the best energies of both. 
statesmen and social thinkers; but, they be- 
ing largely political and requiring much 
legislation and expenditure of public funds, 
their scope is somewhat beyond ours, at least 
for the time being. So there remain here 
only two major problems for our discussion 
and study, namely, (1) improvement of agri- 
cultural methods, and (2) organization of 
agricultural activities. 

Agricultural Improvement. The fortunes 
of Denmark’ and the way her people es- 
caped total bankruptcy furnish us with many 
object lessons. In 1814 Norway was separat- 
ed from her and placed under the rule of the 
Swedish royal house. In 1864 Sleswig and 
Holstein were lost. In the middle of the 19th 
century America, Russia and Argentina began 
exporting large quantities of grain to Europe, 
and Germany raised a tariff wall against farm 
products. Denmark, an agricultural country, 
found her farm products bringing next to 
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nothing in foreign markets and was faced with 
utter bankruptcy. Her industrial depression 
reached the lowest ebb about 1870, and some 
of her people were so discouraged as to wish 
that her remaining territory would be absorb- 
ed by some other nation. But this was her 
turning point, and about 1875 her people set 
about to do intensive small-scale farming. 
Finding her crops not bringing proper returns 
in foreign markets, she started to convert her 
grain into butter and cheese, pork and bacon, 
and. eggs. She studied the requirements of 
the English markets and took great pains to 
meet them. It was not very long before she 
captured the English market. Through stan- 
dardization of both quality and quantity, she 
built up a name for her produce. Her export 
trade jumped from $ 14,000,000 in 1879 to 
$ 95,000,000 in 1908, and & 538,500,000 in 1924, 
The Danish farmer is, man for man, better 
educated, better fed, clothed and housed, and 
better off in having all the social advantages 
than any other farmer in the world, itis uni- 
yersally said. Individuals and commissions 
from foreign countries in both hemispheres 
go in streams to her towns and villages to 
study the methods and condilions of her farm- 
ers. Her farmer wields a tremendous power 
both in the political and economic fields. The 
legislature is his, the cabinet is his, the rail- 
roads are his, the steamship lines are his, the 
purchasing and marketing agencies are his. 
Agricultural Organization. The Danish 
farmers, through bitter experience, found out 
that that which was hitting them so hard was 
not merely the man-power of the other na- 
tions, but that it was the power of organized 
men or organized capital. - Individual men or 
‘scattered dollars and pounds wielded no more 
_ power than individual Danes or Danish crowns, 
but the organized capital in the form of rail- 
~ ways, steamships and great factories was push- 
_ing them to the wall. They found that the 
only thing that cuts diamond is diamond and, 
therefore, the only way to combat an organized 
something is to form an organization of their 
own. But what could they organize? They 


had no money, no security. They had, how+ 
ever, actions—buying, selling and producing. 
To organize capital and form a corporation is 
comparatively easy, but to organize the actions 
of farmers, dairymen, piggery-men and farm- 
wives tending to chicken yards is almost hope- 
lessly more difficult. But they found out that 
some working people in Rochdale, England,. 
pooled their purchasing activities and reaped 
the benefit that goes to organized capital. In 
other words, they found out that co- operation. 
was the answer to corporation. 

Here is the difference. A corporation has 
the money for its basis. Each stockholder in 
a corporation casts as many votes as the 
number of shares he holds. In all its transac-. 
tions material security forms its backbone. A, 
co-operative society has.the person for its basis «. 
One man one vote is the general rule, regard-, 
less of the number of shares he may hold,, 
and credit or mutual confidence in each other, 
forms the backbone of all its dealings. So. 
they organized what they had—action and, 
credit—and formed co-operative egg-exporting, 
societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative. 
slaughter-houses, co-operative purch asing, 
concerns, co-operative banking-houses, etc... 
There are about 4,000 such co-operative - 
agencies, with a combined membership of, 
1,500,000, representing 40% of her population, - 
That means a Danish farmer is a member of - 
five or more different co-operative societies... 
In 1916 the membership of the larger co- . 
operative societies was as follows : 


Distributing Societies ..........ceeeress 244,000 
Daiviest rerek se stic aces. oon o mcoteleaitiateieleents 190,000.. 
BacOn SOCICGIOS te acters vcs sic ines sie ee cic 135,000. 
Hoo tx porting SOCletics:. ... e:c/ccisreste ciate ses 45,000° 
Manure Purchasing Societies ............ 70,000: 
Feed Stuff Societies (Jutland) ............ 44,000: 
Breeding Societies. ....0<. 62.00. 00500se0ee' 23,000, 
ControliSOciebies oe x vime so oe scscietentinels 16,000 


Here is what an American student of rural. 
social economics, Prof. E. C. Branson of the , 
University of N. Carolina, has to say about the . 
Danish farmers : “They are rich because they , 
produce, manufacture, finance and market , 
their own products. They produce directly, . 
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but they finance, manufacture, and market by 
proxy through their own co-operative or- 
ganizations. And there is no other way out 
for the farmers in any land or country.” 

But it will be pointed out that the Korean 
farmers are at the mercy of the money-lend- 
ers, who charge such high rates of interest 
that they are getting deeper and deeper in 
debt. Where are they going to get the money 
to finance these undertakings? Raifeisen, in 
the middle of the last century, faced this same 
problem in Germany and founded the Raifei- 
sen system of co-operative Credit Societies. A 
dozen or more poor farmers in a village, 
where each is known to the other, organize 
their combined credit and savings and create a 
small loan fund with no eye on dividends but 
for the sole purpose of helping to get rid of 
debts, and to start and maintain the produc- 
tive undertakings of the members of the or- 
ganization. India, where the worst condi- 
tions in regard to peasants’ debts obtain, 
furnishes us with shining results of this not- 
to-be-despised enterprise. Figures are avail- 
able for 1,559 village banks in the Punjab con- 
taining 55,000 members. In ten vears since 
organization “89 lakhs (Yen 6,000,000) of debt 
have been repaid, 20,000 acres have been re- 
deemed, 15,500 taken in mortgage for 34 
lakhs, and 12,700 purchased for 32 lakhs. 
Forty-one lakhs have been accumulated in 
shares and undistributed profit, and 33% of 
members (18,000) are entirely free of debt.” 

Now let us ask ourselves this question : 
What was it that brought about these trans- 
formations? In Denmark it was an in- 
tangible spirit that brought these tangible re- 
sults. Every Dane will tell us that the eco- 
nomic movement.that has worked such won- 
ders originated in the spiritual movement start- 
ed by a humble preacher (Grundtvig, 1783- 
1872), “a prophet, a spiritual genius who un- 
derstood the life and mind of his people 
throughout the ages, and who thereby had 
a vision of the especial enlightenment that 
was needed to promote the well-being of his 
people.” Grundtvig is the “Father of the 


Folk High Schools,” and the Folk High School 
is the main spring of all the agricultural 
movements of the nation. 

A Folk High School is a school in the high- 
est sense, but not in the modern sense. No 


text-books, no examinations, no certificates — 


or diplomas, form part of the established 
rules. The personality of the teacher and his 
wife constitutes almost the sole paraphernalia 
of these short term schools. Here are a few 
of the so-called twenty short items about the 
Danish Folk High Schools: “(1) The Folk 
High Schools are the genuine fruit of the 


Danish people’s spirit, which found its reflec- . 


tion in the mind of Grundtvig!” “(6) Kold 
gave the Grundtvigian high schools their 
spiritual character and their plain and simple 
outward form. (7) Kold’s chief aim was to 
awaken the inner life of his pupils, and to 
give them a sense of spiritual fellowship. (8) 
Kold’s chief means was the free living words ! 
(9) Although Kold never spoke about practical 
or technical matters, he influenced the practi- 
cal life more than any of his contemporaries.” 
(15) ‘‘The pupils and staff reside together in 
the school houses. This living together as a 
large family does much to further feelings of 
fellowship.” ‘‘(19) The high schools do not 


prepare pupils for a life of study. Their ob- | 


ject is to enable pupils to return to their daily 
work with a deeper understanding of human 
life and its problems. ‘‘(20) Grundtvig’s bust 
ought to be placed at the door of every Danish 
co-operative establishment. It would be even 
better if his thoughts could be impressed up- 
on the hearts of all his countrymen.”’ 

What is there in all this for us to learn in 


regard to the solution of our rural problems ? || 
We need agricultural improvements, and we || 
need agricultural co-operative organizations, | 
The question is || 
One way is to encourage || 


including the credit societies. 
how to get them. 
the Korean farmers to improve their agri- 


cultural methods and organize agrigultural co- |) 
operation, and supply them with technical || 
Another, simultaneous. || 
ly, is to start a spiritual movement that will | 
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bring forth these material results. What 
means is there at our disposal to do this? 
Shall we start in and transport the Danish 
High Schools to this country? No, because, 
if we did, we would have Grundtvig’s school 
which is only an outward form, but would 
miss his ideas which gave birth to the out- 
ward form. 
* Very fortunately for us there is an institu- 
tion in Korea that has supplied Korea’s re- 
ligious and cultural needs during the past cen- 
turies. Even now it is the mainstay of the 
common people’s education. I am referring 
to the Suhtang or the Keulpang (unregistered 
, village schools). There are over 19,000 of 
. them with a total enrollment of over 230,000 
- boys and girls. Here, as in the Folk High 
Schools, the personality of the teacher is the 
center of all things. There are very many 
other features that are similar to those of the 
‘Danish institution. What have been lacking 
‘in the Suhtang in the latter days are the right 
kind of teachers and the correlation of the 
substance of teaching to the need of the times, 
Can those lacks be made good now, and there- 
by the dire needs of the Korean people sup- 
plied ? 

From the Christian standpoint the answer 
can easily be “yes,” if we will. Confuci- 
anism served Korea and perpetuated itself for 
over five centuries through these village 
schools. We have enough educated young 
men and women, who, once they get the new 
vision, will be able to man many of these 
Suhtang. The Suhtang will welcome them, 
because they will be better teachers than the 
old Chinese scholars. Furthermore the scho- 

_ Jars in the old classics are getting fewer as the 
years go by. 

A few years ago a public-school teacher 

resigned his position and went to a village in 

‘in one of the northern provinces. He went 
almost aimlessly. But he soon found himself 
surrounded by the children of the village. He 
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began teaching them in the room where he was 


staying. The older boys and the parents of 


the children brought him fire-wood. He found 
nothing else to do, so he did the purchasing 
and marketing for the parents on market 
days. He became very much attached to the 
village and decided to remain there per- 
manently. The villagers brought in grain to 
him twice a year for tuition, and all his needs 
were taken care of. His marketing gave the 
village a co-operative society, and his know- 
ledge and personality an inspiration to the 
people. Can we capture and multiply Swh- 
tang and use them to rejuvenate Korea? We 
must open the eyes of church leaders and our 
young men and women to these unthought-of 
possibilities. 

There are already men here and there, 
duplicating Denmark almost single handed in 
Korea. One, Mr. Chung in Ansung, in ten 
years’ time has got his whole village organiz- 
ed for thrift and better farming, and he him- 
self is getting ten bags of rice from a field 
which ten years ago yielded only three bags. 
In a few years he expects to get sixteen bags. 
from the same field. An old man in the 
South Chun-la Province has transformed and 
is transforming a whole Myon of 11 villages. 
He has been doing it for the last 26 years, A 
man in the same Myon transformed a “beggar 
village’? in 17 years to a prosperous, self- 
reliant, money-saving, land-buying village. 
Let us take heart, help the people to catch 
the vision, give them as far as we are able the 
knowledge and skill for their agricultural im- 
provement, and help them to organize their 
efforts to help themselves. God is patient, 
and He will give them the wisdom and power 
to solve in time the other problems. While 
doing this, we shall be lifting up Christ and 
His Church on a much higher plane in the 
hearts of the people, for whose welfare we 
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The Church and Usury 


J. F, PRESTON, D. D. 


N OUR DISCUSSION of this subject, a pre- 
liminary historical review of the Church’s 
attitude towards usury would be interest- 

ing, but practical considerations limit us to 
Korea. To what extent is usury prevalent 
among church members in this country? Is 
there as yet a Christian conscience on the 
subject? By what means can such a senti- 
ment be developed? What constitutes usury 
in Korea ? These are some of the interesting 
questions that arise. 

First of all, it might be well to determine 
what we mean by usury and to examine the 
teaching of Scripture on the subject. 

The word usury originally meant simply in 
terest on money, without regard to the rate. 
We find the word used uniformly in this 
Sense in the King James version of our English 
Bible, and it is accordingly replaced by the 
word “interest” in the revised versions. Com- 
pare the expression in the parable of the 
talents: “Then would I have mine own with 
usury (interest).” Gradually the word took 
on the meaning of an extortionate rate of in- 
terest, beyond that allowed by the law, unti 
now it has that meaning exclusively. 

‘It is rather disconcerting, therefore, to re- 
flect that the Scriptures have not one word to 
say on the subject of usury in the sense in 
which we understand the word. The Mosaic 
law forbade, not the taking of illegal or extor- 
tionate interest, but the taking of any interest 
or increase whatsoever on a loan of money or 
grain to a brother Jew. When, therefore, in 
the fifteenth Psalm the ideal citizen of Zion 
is described as one “not putting out his money 
to usury,’’ what is meant is that he refuses to 
take any interest at all from a brother whom 
he has accommodated. 

It is also interesting, and somewhat dis- 
concerting, to note that the underlying idea 
in the Law is that those who seek a loan are 
the poor and needy in distress, and according- 


ly the making of such loans to the poor in dis- 
tress (without interest, mind you) is express: 
ly enjoined, with warnings against evasion 
of this duty (Ex. 22:25; Lev. 25:35,37 ; Deut. 
15:3, 7-10 ; 23:19-20). 

Doubtless this is what our Lord had in 
mind when He enjoined: “Give to them that 
ask thee and from them that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away,”—referring to the 
needy in distress. A literal application of 
this injunction would transform a missionary 
career straightway into a mere serving of 
tables ; but how many have found it workable 
when rightly applied ? There are cases when 
a small loan, judiciously determined and grant- 
ed with the tacit understaudiug that the year 
of Jubilee will take care of it, is better than 
the conventional dole many times repeated ! 

Since the thought underlying the injunc- 
tions in the Law and the subsequent Old 
Testament passages do relate to the relief of 
the poor, not to commercial transctions as we 
know them, we cannot apply these passages 
to such transactions, though it is unwitting- 
ly done by those who use the archaic transla- 
tion. The taking of interest, along well de- 
fined lines, even from fellow Christians, is 
everywhere considered legitimate in Christian 
circles. 

Incidentally we recall that the prohibition 
against the taking of interest and indeed the 
other liberal provisions of the Law in regard to 
loans, applied only to fellow-Jews, and not to 
foreigners or non-Jews (Deut. 23:20). Gradu- 
ally the Jews became keen traders and money 
lenders and from early times doubtless more 
than made up the loss of interest on the loans 
to their own countrymen by exactions from 
the foreigner. No money lender is popular, 
and this trait doubtless supplied fuel to the 
flames of hatred and persecution of the Jews 
through the centuries. To how many millions 
today is “Shylock” the typical Jew! What a 
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Sorry reputation for a people amongst whom 
the taking of all interest is prohibited ! 

What constitutes a usurious rate of interest 
in this country (Korea)? Investigation disclos- 
es that the answer is difficult to determine. 
We must consider: (1) The legal rate, (2) the 
“nature of the transaction, (3) the security of- 
fered, (4) the state of the money market, etc. 
Considerations such as these entering in cause 
the rate to vary widely in any country, parti- 
‘cularly in Korea, where modern law and 
“sound business practice have not yet sup- 
planted ancient custom based on different 
principles. Apparently the Korean money 
Jender under the old regime, collecting in- 
‘terest at from five to ten per cent. per month 
did not contemplate more than collecting the 
interest for as long as he could, without much 
hope on his part, or intention on the part of 
the borrower, of repayment of the principal. 
Japanese law has changed all this, with the 
old high rate of interest hanging over in po- 
pular usage as a baleful heritage. 

The interest laws of most countries, in- 
-cluding Japan, make a distinction between the 
legal rate of interest and the rate allowed by 
contract, the latter rate often being much 
higher ; and sometimes, as in several Siates of 
the Union, no rate is fixed. Bank rate of in- 
terest, seven or eight per cent. allowed on 
time deposits, seems to be the legal rate now 
prevailing in Korea; but there is apparently 
no limit to the rate allowed by contract—such 
cases rarely come into court. In Korea as in 
other countries, the well-to-dce, with real 
estate or other collateral, can secure money 
- ata fair rate of interest (recall that the legal 
rate of interest in some States of the Union is 
- ten to twelve per cent.). Those without col- 
- lateral, or those with collateral, but ignorant 
of how to negotiate bank loans, pay very high 
rates, thirty-six per cent. per annum being 
- considered not unreasonable. A petty mer- 
chant who turns over his stock quickly at big 
profits, or the speculator, can afford to pay 
this rate ; but for most it means gradual im- 
poverishment and the eventual loss of all 
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their property. Thus it is true that in Korea, 
as in other countries, it is the poor, the un- 
fortunate, the improvident, and the ignorant— 
those who can least afford it, who are the vic- 
tims of usurious rates and the prey of money 
sharks. : 
Popular affection is not wasted upon money 
lenders, and while there is a growing popular 
outcry against those who lend at the high- 
est rates of what we are accustomed to 
call Korean interest, still there seems to be 
little effective public sentiment against the 
practice. I know few Koreans who are 
content to deposit their savings in the Post 
Office or bank, but they are invariably 
tempted to lend at high interest to some 
eager but impecunious borrower. Very few 
loans, I would say, are made between Koreans 
at twenty-four per cent—most of them are 
from thirty-six per cent up—mostly up. 
A common practice is for those who have 
collateral to borrow money from the bank at 
say twelve per cent and relend it at thirty- 
six to fifty per cent to those who cannot-se- 
cute it from the banks.: This is usually looked 
upon as a distinct favor or public benefaction 
by the borrowers, and is most hazardous for 
the lender. ; 
To what extent are such practices prevalent 
among Korean Christians? My observation 
and information lead me to say that they are 
as yet well-nigh universal. The average Ko- 
rean is an inveterate borrower: fresh debt 
has no terrors for him, for the reason that 
usually the loan he seeks to contract is for the 
purpose of meeting a pressing debt. Most 
Christians, I believe, are in debt, and they are 
influenced by the popular ideas. It is no un- 
common thing to see a prominent member or 
officer of the Church a money lender, as out- 
lined above, and there seems little if any 
Christian sentiment against it. This example 
recently came under my observation : a helper 
reported that a certain Church officer was se- 
curing money from the bank and relending it 
at a high rate of interest. When the impro- 
priety of such a course was pointed out to the 
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man by the missionary in-charge, he strongly 


“resented it and charged the helper with 
having accused him out of envy and jealousy 
_and a desire to do him harm. He saw no 


wrong in such a business. What indeed 
would be the proper rate of interest to. charge 
one without collateral and who might never 
pay back the principal? Twenty-four or 
thirty-six per cent. might indeed be a reason- 
able rate from the standpoint of both. In 
other words, the nature of the collateral of- 
fered, plus the character of the borrower, 
determines the rate of interest. 

Not only is there little or no sentiment 
against such private transactions, but the 
churches themselves often borrow or lend 
money at the customary popular rates. Many 
atime I have had to extricate a church from 
a loan contracted at sixty to eighty per cent., 
though it is contrary to the rules for a 
church to borrow. If money is urgently 
needed to meet some emergency, the usurious 
rate is granted as a matter of course. 

One church I occasionally visit has a legacy 
of one thousand yen. This money is lent by 
the church treasurer.at the rate of yen 360, 
interest annually, with the full. approbation: of 
pastor and church officers. I begged them to 
reduce the rate to at most twenty-four per 
cent., but have not learned the results. 

The national tendency to borrow, and at 
high rates of «interest, is ruinous and de- 
moralizing. Plainly it is the duty of the 
Church to foster a sentiment-against it. .By 
what means? First of all Christians must set 
an example of thrift and and industry that 
will secure a surplus. Private loans at high 
rates should be discouraged and postal and 
Sank saving deposits which offer security to 
capital should be fostered. 

In the absence of public sentiment, the 
Church must fall back upon the idea of ex- 
tortion or oppression involved.in usury, which, 
by the way, is the root idea in the Hebrew 
words for. interest or increase demanded for 
money or produce advanced. Usury can be 
defined as such a rate as would tend to op- 


press or enslave the borrower and in the.end 
cause him to lose his possessions. This isa 
transaction unworthy a Christian, whether h 
be borrower or lender. 
A final word: This is a most difficult and || 
delicate subject for the missionary. To begin — 
with, most of us are poor financiers. More- 
over, we either do not understand the hard 
conditions confronting our constituency, or 
we are popularly supposed not to understand, 
and our advice falls upon deaf ears. Certain- 
ly we do not appreciate the overpowering in- 
fluence of custom and environment in matters 
of business. One despairs of a hearing in 


such matters, but let us be assured that grad- — | 


ually the Christian conscience will assert it- 
self and such a sentiment will grow in the 


Korean Church as will not only control its 


own membership, but powerfully influence 
society as a whole. 


Death of Rev. W. B. Harrison. 


Rey. W. B. Harrison, who served thirtv-two 
years as a missionary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in Korea, died at the Ken- 
tucky Baptist Hospital, in Louisville, Septem- 
ber 22, 1928. Mr. Harrison was born in Le- 
banon, Ky., September 13, 1866. He was a 
graduate of old Central University at Rich- 
mond, Ky., in the class of 1888, and was a 
medical student in the Louisville College of 
Medicine for a time, but entered Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, Va., in 


1892, and was graduated with the class of 


1894. He was ordained in the fall of that 
year by the Presbytery of Transylvania and 
served as supply of the Mayslick church in 
Mason county, Ky. In 1896 he went as a for- 
elgn missionary to Seoul, Korea, remaining in 
that field until 1904, when he was transferred 
to Kunsan, where he labored for many years. 
He was principal of the Kunsan Boys’ Academy 
from 1919 to 1921. Recently his health had 
been greatly impaired and he returned. to this 
country in July, but in spite of skillful medical 
treatment his health declined steadily until the 
end. He had done a splendid piece of work in 
the Korean Mission and was greatly beloved 
by a large host of friends, both in Korea and 
in this country. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Margaret Edmonds Harrison; a daughter, 
Miss Margaret Selina Harrison and a son, 
Charles William Harrison. 
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Report of the Findings Committee 
of the Federal Council of Korea Missions 


make the following report: 

As a result’ of this conference of the 
Federal Council and growing out of the pa- 
pers, discussions and subsequent conversa- 
tions, we note that an increasing number of 
missionaries are seeing that the program of 
Christian missions in Korea includes the idea 
of a definite plan for helping our Christian 
people to better economic conditions. 

Discouraging as the economic situation is to 
the rank and file of the Korean people, and 
even to some missionaries, yet this conference 
has opened the eyes of many to encourage- 
ment and hope. 

The spiritual basis of any proposed help has 
been clearly seen as we have faced the various 
problems of labor, co-operation, credits, etc. 
That is to say, we recognize that without the 
fundamental Christian virtues of honesty and 
industry, coupled with faith in God to ultima- 
tely reward honesty and industry, there is and 
canbe. no hope for economic betterment in 
Korea. That Christian character is basic in 
the solution of Korea’s problem is self-evident 
to this body. 

Further, we recognize that there is another 
important factor to be considered, if Korea is 
to make the economic progress that she ought 
to make, namely, co-operation with the govern- 
‘ment in iis plans for agriculture and industry. 

Specifically we note and recommend that we 
as missionaries do what we can: 

1. To get the Korean pecple to co-operate 
with all agencies in securing information re- 
garding cultural methods, improving soil fer- 
tility, animal husbandry, poultry-raising, bee 
culture, fruit-growing, co-operative associa- 
tions, as well as in securing beiter seeds, 
stock, bees, poultry, trees, etc, 

2. To urge our people to take advantage of 
opportunities to visit model villages, experi- 
ment farms, etc. and to attend agricultural in- 
stitutes. 


ie FINDINGS COMMITTEE begs to 


8. To encourage the more prosperous Kor- 
eans to serve their people by organizing and 
directing co-operative enterprises for buying 
and selling, extending farm loans at a low rate 
of interest, cooperative-purchase and use of 
improved farm equipment, etc. In this con-_ 
nection we refer again to the fact that the 
essential basis for successful co-operative. 
undertaking is the Christian virtue of honesty. 

4. To offset both by precept and example 
the common objection of the Korean people 
that they lack capital to prosecute forward en- 
terprises, we would emphasize the necessity 
for and value of small beginnings. “Plan 
large and look far, but begin small”, should be 
the slogan of our farmers. “Learn as you go,” 
should be another. For example, if two pure. 
bred chickens purchased and fed this year will. 
make a substantial and profitable poultry-yard . 
in two years, there is no need to invest two 
hundred yen now in the enterprise, with the 
likelihood of losing the entire amount before 
the business has been learned. Again we be-. 
lieve that experience will show that one pure. 
bred pig could change the whole economic. 
outlook of a village within five years and that 
one pure bred cow ina village, together with 
an increased use of milk products, could 
change the entire life of a small community in 
ten years. . : 

5. We realize that these things which the. 
itinerant missionary may help and encourage 
will, if carried to a successful outcome, cali for 
expert advice. In other words, such a pro- 
gram as we have will call for more agricultur- 
al missionaries. We, therefore, earnestly re-. 
commend that each of our missions be re-. 
quested to supply at least one such worker at. 
the earliest opportunity, 

6. And finally, for the success of the whole 
missionary enterprise, we suggest that, instead 
of retiring missionaries who are now doing 
evangelistic work, we call for more men and. 
women for that work to the end that the, 
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“abundant life” in all its implications may be 
preached and realized. While on the one hand 
it has become increasingly clear that the 
evangelist must have the agricultural worker, 
it is, on the other hand, equally clear that the 
work of the agriculturalist in Korea without 
the message of the evangelist would die of 
starvation, 

’ In addition to the above, your committee re- 
commends that the papers presented in the 
Conference on Rural Problems of the Chureh 


in Korea, together with the approved findings — 
of this committee, be published. It is the sug- | 
gestion of this committee that the editorial 
board of the “KOREA MISSION FIELD” be asked | 
to issue a Federal Council number at an ear- | 
ly date embodying these papers. 


R. A. HARDIE, 
H. W. LAMPE, 
D. N. LUTZ, 

L. T. NEWLAND, 
W. E. SHAW. 


Findings Committee. 


Re-Awakening the Church Evangelistically 


WILLIAM E. SHAW 


UST WHY I WAS chosen by the program 
J committee to present this subject, I have 
not been able to understand. When 
the chairman. invited me to speak I wrote 
thanking him for the honor of offering me a 
place on the program but asking him to secure 
someone better qualified than I, someone who 
had met with outstanding success in the field 
of evangelistic work. He wrote. again to say 
that my inexperience might prove an asset, 
for what the committee wanted was not ‘‘a 
cut and dried” formula as to how the work 
ought to be done but a paper that would open 
up and stimulate discussion. 

With that understanding I undertook to pre- 
pare a paper on the subject “Re-awakening 
the Church Evangelistically.”’ I might say 
that there is no subject related to present day 
missionary endeavor which so challenges me 
as this one. It is, I should judge, the deepest 
concern to every evangelistic missionary in 
Korea. I have talked with other mission- 
aries and I find that they are giving much 
thought and prayer to this matter of re- 
awakening the Church in Korea. 

One missionary from another field said to 
me that the Church in his land did not seem to 
need reawakening. It is already awake. A 
letter which came from another worker in the 
same field bears out the statement that their 
church is up and doing. Now if that is true 


in our field also, a motion to adjourn is in 
order as far as this paper is concerned and I 
shall be glad to yield the floor to someone 
else. 

My own view, however, is that we are not 
quite ready for adjournment, for I have talked’ 
with other Korea missionaries who have been 
observing some of the same things that have 
come to my attention and they are as concern- 
ed about them asI am. May I begin by spear- 
ing one of the most stalwart enemies of spiri- 
tual life and enthusiasm in any land, and one 
which some of us have noticed in Korea. Its | 
name is Complacency. Personally, I must 
confess that this was one of the first things I 
observed about the Church in Korea when I 
arrived on the field in 1921. Before coming | 
to this land I had heard much about its mis- 
sionary zeal and activity. Here was a spirit- 
ual church. Here was a body of the faithful, 
ready and willing at all times to endure hard- 
ships and to face persecution for the sake of 
the Lord. I have since read the story of some. 
of the great revivals in this land and I am sure 
that there can be no question that such a 
Church did truly exist in Korea, whether or 
not it now exists. 

I had come out from so-called Christian 
America to find a Church which, in some res- __ 
pects, struck me as being about as complacent 
as the Church in America and that, I submit, 
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is saying a good deal. I found in many places 
a self-satisfied church, a group of people 
willing to enjoy the peace and the comforts of 
the Christian religion without inviting anyone 
else to the feast. I had left a church in 
America which a Catholic professor in Colum- 
bia University referred to as an “ethical 
fraternity,” and I found in Korea what seemed 
to me to be a similar organization. 

To be sure, here and there I did indeed find 
“old faithfuls” who arose a great while before 
day to pray for Christ’s:Church and then, as 
soon as the sun was up, set out to compel the 
unbelieving to come to the feast that was 
spread for them at the neighborhood church. 
One dear old man of my acquaintance has 
been doing this thing for many years, and 
you veierans on the field could match my 
_ testimony many times over, I am sure. 

Iam not now referring to these saints of 
God. Iam thinking about the rank and file of 
our church members, young and old, the 
second and third as well as the first genera- 
tion Christians. I do not mean that the 
churches were not well attended then or that 
they are not well attended now. Usually the 
attendance is all that could be desired consider- 
ing the available space. Of course I could not 
fail to notice, however, the very conspicuous 
absence of the great majority of boys who 
were attending our mission schools. In those 
days when I could scarcely catch a word of the 
sermon, I frequently sat and wondered just 
what influence this group before me was hav- 
ing inthe immediate community. That influ- 

ence was probably a good deal greater than I 
then supposed. I trust that it was and that it 
still is. 

AsI look at our Church in Korea today, I 
pray for an awakening that will make it again 
a great missionary church. If I am at all right 

in saying that the Korean Church in the year 
~ of our Lord 1928 is a complacent church, shall 
we not center our prayers on the desire for an 
antidote which will cure this insidious and 
contagious disease—complacency, which in 
the last analysis is nothing more than the all- 


too-common sin of the Christian Church every- 
where,—selfishness. 

I cannot help but feel, sometimes, that more 
of our church-members are concerned about 
raising money for a bell or a new church 
building than they are about carrying the good 
news to the brethren in the next village. 
Some years ago 1 saw something that I have 
never been able to erase from my mind. Two 
coolies were coming down the road on a hot 
summer’s day bearing an improvised, dirty 
litter upon which was an old man, apparently 
dying, covered with filth and with flies. Upon 
inquiry I found that he was dying, that he 
had no relatives and thatit was the duty of the 
men of each village to get him off to the next 
village as rapidly as possible, so that he would 
not be a care to them while he was sick or a 
charge to them after he had died. I noticed 
that he was moved from place to place with 
feverish zeal. You will pardon the illustra- 
tion while you pray with me that there shall 
be such a re-awakening among our Christian 
Churches that our people shall be as eager to 
carry the Gospel message to the next village 
as the coolies were to carry their unwanted: 
burden elsewhere. 

If I should attempt further to diagnose the 
situation in the Korean Church today it would 
be to say that it has reached an impassé—an 
obstacle which must be surmounted before we 
shall have a re-awakened missionary church 
again in this land. When I refer to this ob- 
stacle, I would not for a moment presume to. 
be critical. My sympathies are altogether 
with my brethren in this great problem of 
theirs. They face a situation that no people 
ean face with alight heart. And yet we all 
know, or ought to know, that if we regard 
iniquity in our hearts the Lord of Love will 
not hear us. Many of us have learned that it 
is a sheer waste of valuable time and energy 
to expect the Father God to give any heed to 
our prayers while we have hatred in our 
hearts toward anyone. 

I once visited a shrine which I understand 
is the Mecca of a certain people. It was nes- 
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fled in most beautiful surroundings, but what 
fascinated me most was not the shrine itself 
nor the natural beauty of the scene. What 
caught my attention was alittle washing place 
some distance from the shrine itself. There I 
saw the people go to wash their hands before 
they approached the shrine. The words of 


the Psalmist leaped to my mind: 
‘““Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord, 
And who shall stand in His holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 
He shall receive the blessing of the Lord.”’ 


and again I remembered, “If I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear.” 

The problem which Korea is facing today is 
a central problem and specifically it is a central 
problem with the Church and with Christians 
in Korea. We all know that it is as hard for 
the people here to regard with loving hearts 
those whom they consider enemies as it is for 
the average Filipino to love America or for 
the Indian to love Great Britain. And yet, if 
we have looked at the matter from Christ’s 
standpoint, I think we must concede that for 
Korea not to do so is to lose her own soul. 
Loving in this situation will of course mean no 
mere sentiment as regards another people but 
a frank, firm, honest facing of the duties 
which lie nearest them, as though the problem 
did not exist, “with malice toward none.” 
Someone will object, “Yes, that is very 
easy for you to say, but very hard for us to 
do.” Iknow that it is, but I come here not 
with my own words but with those of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Hear Him; 
“Bless those that curse you and pray for them 
that despitefully use you.” He has given us 
these words to save our souls and not to anger 
nor to antagonize us. It will always be dif- 
ficult to follow these words of Jesus, and he 
knew from his own experience that it would 
be difficult ; but he knew also that if we re- 
gard iniquity in our hearts, the Lord will not 
hear. 

May I ask the question, “In how many 
churches under your jurisdiction is not hatred 
a problem which is strangling the spiritual life 
of many of the members ?” 


I am not attempting in this short time a com- 
prehensive diagnosis of the problems of the 
Korean Church. I have mentioned only an ap- 
parent complacency and a lack of love. 
will think of other things and perhaps even 


convince me that I am wrong about these two | 


symptoms, 

I take it, however, that the subject assigned 
to me should deal rather with solutions than 
with symptoms and it was doubtless intended 
that you and I together would suggest some 
remedy or remedies for the disease or dis- 
eases, if any, which we believe to exist. 

I have spent much time lately with the letter 


of Paul to his beloved church at Philippi and 1 


have not been able to get away from that sec- 
tion which begins, “Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus”, and as I 
meditate upon those words it occurs to me 
that the first remedy to be used in the re- 
awakening of the Church evangelistically is 
that the present speaker get a new heart. 
That he shall have this mind in him which was 
also in Christ Jesus.. That he shall be in his 
service unselfish, humble, helpful and obedient 


even as his Master was unselfish, humble, 


helpful and obedient. May he, with Paul, 


begin by regarding the rest of his fellows as 


being of more account than himself, fixing his 
attention not simply on his own interests but 
on those of others also. May he make it his’ 
one and his supreme ambition, as Paul did, to 
please Jesus Christ perfectly. May Christ take 
such complete possession of him that it will be 
no longer he that speaks but Christ that 
speaks through him. May he live, and yet not 
he, but Christ. 

And as a second remedy may I be so bold as 
to say that all of my fellow-missionaries, even 
the most saintly—those who enjoy that fine 
mystical communion with the Father God 
which is the high privilege of us all; those 
whose past service has been above reproach } 


those who through the years have brought — 


and are bringing rich harvests into the king- 
dom—that they, too should get a new heart. 
That they with one accord and with fine 
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sincerity consider themselves as unprofitable 
servants; that they bow in humility before 
him who made himself of no reputation and 
took upon him the form of a servant and was 
made in the likeness of men, and being found 
in fashion as a man, humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. 

Who among us has completely died to self? 
Who among us has become of no reputation ? 
Who has completely emptied himself? Who 
of us has taken all the things concerning 
which we are prone to boast ourselves, in ac- 
tions if not by words, our white skins, our 
British, Australian, Canadian, American citizen- 
ship, our denominational affiliation, our mem- 
bership ina high grade fraternal order, our 
family heritage, our doctor’s degrees, our 
scholarship keys, our magna cum Jaude’s, our 
knowledge of the original Greek, our facility 
in the Korean language and a host of other 
“treasures”? Who, I say has taken all of these 
things and has counted them as mere refuse or 
better, not counted them at all, in order that 
he might win Christ and be found in union 
with him, not having a righteousness of his 
own but that which comes from faith in Christ? 
‘The fault is not in our messgge but in our- 
selves—notin our words but in our lives that our 
church has drowsed itself into complacency ! 

-Oh that each one of us would gird up his 
loins, put on the Lord Jesus and with a mind 
like his go forth conquering and to conquer 
for him. That, my dear friends, would be in 
my humble opinion the beginning of the enter- 
prise. 

May I add that if the Church is to be reawak- 
ened at this stage it will be done, I think, 
only indirectly by the missionary. There was 
a day when the rugged pioneer went out 
into hostile Korean villages and preached the 
ansearchable riches. There are doubtless still 
many places to which the pioneer can and will 
go. Just at this moment I am not speaking to 
that question. Our problem is the reawaken- 
ing of the church we already have. I have 
been feeling my way in Korea since 1921 and 
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I have a growing conviction that the direct 
work of re-awakening can and must be done 
by the Korean brethren themselves. 

Some one will ask ‘‘Have we missionaries, 
then, no relation to that re-awakening ?’’ In- 
deed we have. We have the same relation to 
this transformation in the Church that Mars 
shal Foch or Marshal Haig or General Persh- 
ing had to the success of the allied arms. We 
may plan or help to plan the line of attack, 
We may and must choose the leaders. We 
must pray with them until both we and they 
are soimbued with the Holy Spirit that the 
mind of Christ shall be in all of us. 

If the Church is to be reawakened, our 
school principals and our school teachers and 
our school boys in Mission institutions must get 
a new mind and if, necessary, a new birth. 
When mission school teachers are at war with 
each other, how can we have an awakened 
church? Which, by the way, suggests an- 
other growing conviction with me, namely, 
that there is, or should be, no place on the 
faculty of any mission school for even one 
non-Christian teacher, no matter how profi- 
cient he may be pedagogically. Our teachers 
must be Christ’s disciples. They must love 
one another as Christ commanded all of us to 
do, or even a reawakened Church will fall 
asleep again. 

When I use the term “Christian”, I do not 
mean mere church attendants or even nominal 
church members. JI once knew a teacher ina 
mission school who was a nominal member of 
a church, but who laughed at the missionarv 
every time he was asked to lead a chapel 
service. He refused to let his life count for 
Christ among the students and I maintain that 
there is no room for such teachers in any of 
our mission institutions. 

What holds for schools also holds for hos- 
pitals in this connection. There should be no 
non-Christian on the staffs of our medical in- 
stitutions. Consecrated doctors and con- 
secrated nurses and assistants can help tre- 
mendously to arouse and to keep awake a 
dormant church. Having gifts differing from 
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one another let each one stir up the gift that 
is in him and use it at the guidance of the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. That 
saint of the seventeenth century, Brother 
Lawrence, a man lowly born and unlearned, 
who served the Lord in the kitchen of a mon- 
astery, said that he could praise God even by 
lifting a straw from the floor in His name. 
Suppose the janitor and the scrub woman in 
your hospital should catch from you or direct 
from Christ himself that spirit of praiseful 
service ! What would that do toward awaken- 
ing a sleeping church ? Suppose the pharm- 
acist so lived in the Spirit of the Lord that as 
he mixed and dispensed the drugs his face 
would shine as did that of Moses on Sinai; 
what would that do towards awakening a 
sleeping church ? Suppose every nurse and 
doctor in the daily rounds would add to his or 
her knowledge, faith, patience, brotherly- 
kindness, love ; would that help to awaken the 
church in Korea ? 

Suppose all of our pastors and all of our 
Bible women, and our lay preachers and col- 
‘porteurs should pray for the mind of Christ 
earnestly until they received it. Suppose our 
preachers, to quote St. Peter, would be true 
Shepherds of the flock God has given them. 
Suppose they would exercise their oversight 
eagerly in accordance with the will of God, 
(I Peter 5:2), not for base gain but with cheer- 
ful mind, proving themselves patterns for the 
flock to imitate ; would that help to solve the 
‘problem we are facing? Suppose all of our 
teachers in the Sunday schools and kinder- 
gartens should cast all of their care upon him 
who cares for them and trust him perfectly 
for the success of the entire enterprise ; 
would that, too, help towards reviving our 
churches ? 

You may observe that Iam speaking of no 


new methods. I do not believe that methods | 
per se will awaken the Church. Only faith in 
the living Christ will do that. I do not think — 
that we can safely or wisely trust any other 
method save that of the “foolishness of 
preaching” Jesus Christ by our lives as well as _ 
by our words. Gandhi was right when he said - 
that Christian missionaries should live Christ- 
like lives. A young agnostic friend and | 
former student of mine in America has just 
written me concerning religion in the Occi- | 
dent. Western peoples, he says, “have come | 
to profess one set of ideals and practise 
another.” Right or wrong, that is the way it 
looks to him from the outside. We must live 
so that people will think of Jesus Christ when 
they see us and hear us. I repeat that Gandhi 
was absolutely right. 

If every one of us who names the name of | 
Christ, Occidental and Oriental, will pray for 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus, and having 
received it will go out to live in the faith that | 
God will not let his word return unto him | 
void, we shall have method enough not only } 
to reawaken the church in Korea but to arouse || 
as well a sleeping church the world around. | 
And what is more, sinners out of the church | 
as well will be converted unto him. Well 
may we all pray, “Restore unto us the joy of | 
thy salvation that I may teach transgressors | 
thy way.” | 

The implications of what I have said will || 
carry us doubtless through many questionable || 
channels of present activity or inactivity. May 
we meditate upon some of these things day || 
and night for a while. But let us all be well | 
assured that we alone cannot awaken sleepers, | 
Christ can! We alone cannot convict sinners, | 
the Holy Spirit can! We cannot do the im- 
possible, God can! 
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HE MISSIONARY BODY in Korea is 
deeply indebted to Dr. Edment De 
Schweinitz Brunner for his survey of 

conditions in this land. Fifteen years’ exper- 


ence in the study of rural conditions, access . 


to the latest Government statistics (1926), and 

competent help in an intensive study of 35 
representative villages has resulted in the 
collocation of many facts and inferences which 
should enable us to re-appraise our work and 
more adequately meet our responsibility as 
missionaries of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Some feel that Dr. Brunner has been un- 
sympathetic and unduly critical of the ideals 
and methods of many Korean missionaries. 

‘We believe that he has been sincere in ex- 
pressing his convictions, which are at least 
‘suggestive. Some of his statements may be 
regarded as outside the proper scope of a 
careful survey, but we must not allow them 
‘to blind us to the value of the facts he gives 
‘us regarding the economic situation or to the 
-value of his expert judgment as to their 
-significance. 

- That the economic situation is serious for 
_all concerned, and for the church especially so, 
-we know. From the standpoint of the church 
the problem is largely rural. The popula- 
tion of the cities is increasing rapidly, and 
‘the church will hold its own there.* Korea 
4s an agricultural country. According to 
Government statistics 83% of the population 
are directly dependent on the soil. It is es- 
timated that 72% of the Christian constituency 
is composed of farmers and their dependents. 
How serious conditions are is shown by the 
discouragements of the rural population, the 
- *A rough estimate indicates that in 1926, 44,000 
city church members and probationers contributed 
784,700 yen (an average of 17.85 yen each), while 
131,800 rural church members and probationers contri- 
‘puted 382,380 yen (an average of 2.90 yen each). 


increasing emigration of whole families to 
Manchuria and Japan, and the general desti- 
tution. More than half of the farmers are full 
tenants, 80% of themin debt over 100 yen. 
In the southern half of the peninsula 80% of 
the tenants pay from 36 to 48% interest on a 
deht equal to their average annual income of 
about 800 yen. This current rate of interest, 
throughout the peninsula, shows that tenants 
are in the grasp of usurious landlords who 
can well afford to disregard the principal and 
collect only as much of the interest as possi- 
ble. One third of the farmers are part-ten- 
ants, part-owners. Many of these fail to make 
ends meet and have been forced to mortgage 
their small holdings. 

According to recent Government statistics 
the indebtedness of the people of Whang-hai 
Province to banks and loan associations (not 
including private loans) average 95.88 yen per 
family. At this rate it is estimated that the 
total indebtedness of the Korean people to 156 
banks and 547 registered loan associations 
alone is over 333 million yen. 

Last spring the Korean pastor of the church 
Iattend went out tothe country to conduct 
revival services in three churches. In one 
village of 60 houses there were only two land 
owners. Inthe lower part of the village 38 
tenant farmers were hopelessly in debt. In 
the upper part of 20 houses, four were empty, 
3 of the families having fled at night to escape 
their creditors, and the head of the fourth 
having committed suicide because he could 
not meet his obligations. The other villages 
visited were in practically the same desperate 
condition, which, the people said, prevails 
throughout the whole prefecture. Most of the 
farmers in all parts of the peninsula are so 
hopelessly in debt to their landlords that they 
are virtually bond-slaves. Every itinerant 
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missionary can cite such instances as this 
pastor stated he found in this Metropolitan 
Province. It is distressing to know that large 
numbers of Christians are losing heart and 
feel compelled to forsake their homes and 
native land or to move to the cities where 
they become day laborers and meet with many 
new hardships and temptations. 

-_ Abright young man in this capital city, 
having a family of seven, has work in an of- 
fice witha salary of 80 yen a month. Last year 
he bought a house on the out-skirts of the 
city for 900 yen, borrowing the whole amount 
from a loan association which allowed him 600 
yen at 18% on mortgage of the house, and 300 
yen at 153%. If his health continues it will 
take eight years to pay for the house, at the 
end of which time it will have cost him the 
purchase price, plus 680 yen for interest and 
850 yen for thatching and repairs. Sickness 
in his family this summer has made it impos- 
sibie for him to keep his agreement to continue 
reducing ihe amount of his debt. Neverihe- 
less few young men in Korea have the chance 
ef making good that this yousg man has, 
What then is the outlook tor the 9 million 
gons and daughters of the more than two mil- 
jion tenant farmers !* 

_ The economic situation is already seriousiy 
afiecting what we have thought of and re- 
ported as a self-propagating, indigenous 
church. Notwithstanding wide-spread de- 
liverance from gross idolatry and superstition, 
nation-wide increase In general knowledge, 
and higher standards of living; notwitnstand- 
ing a Protestant constituency oi 250,000, hav- 
ing 470 ordained. pastors (equalling the total 
number Of missionaries) and 1,200 more paid 
workers; notwithstanding that we are well inio 
the second generation of church life, the rate 


*Since the above address was given the ‘‘Seoul 
Press’’ states that ‘‘According to investigation by the 
Government-General the number of paupers, (in Korea) 
barely keeping body and soul together, is 1,860,000, and 
the number of destitutes standing in immediate need 
of relief 295,000. ‘ihis condition of wide spread poverty 
extends to all the provinces, but is more ,prevalent in 
the south than in the north.’’ 


—_ 


of increase of church membership has been 
steadily declining for several years, and during 
the last three years there has been consider=- 
able loss in membership and contributions. 
What effect will this have on the mind of the 
church and the Korean public? And what 
effect on missionary support in the home 
lands ? 


Serious though the situation is, itis in many — 


respects more advantageous for the propaga~ . 
tion of a durable type of Christianity than the 


conditions which prevailed in the early days of © 


our missionary work. Korea then had a des-— 
potic and vacillating government. In most 
cases prefects bought their offices to make 
what they could by extortionate “squeezing.” 
The yang-ban exploited his dependents to his — 
heart’s content. The long suffering peasan-— 


try, loyal to the teaching of Confucius and — 
Buddha and overawed by the restraint of 


class distinctions, meekly submitted. They 
had no encouragement to try to earn more 


than was necessary to meet the demands of a 
dependent and hand to mouth existence. They, | 
The hills were — 
denuded, the soil was depleted, commerce was 


had no incentive to thrift. 


confined to the market-towns, Korea was a 
listless, hermit Nation. 


The population of perhaps ien million inal { 
Infant mortality. | 


long been nearly stationary. 
was appailing ; epidemics of fevers, smali-pox, 
and cholera were frequent; drinking, gamb- 
ling and immorality abounded everywhere ; 
the rights of women and children were ignor- 
ed; modern ideas of cleanliness, sanitation,. 
treatment of disease, education, thrift, self- 
reliance and individual liberty and responsi-« 
bility were unknown. 


In an unusually short time this BPR a, | 


and backward peopie began to react to what 
they saw and heard and experienced. They. 
caught a vision of heaven and of better things 
in this life. As they learned more of the 
world they began to-realize that their own land ~ 
could not and ought not to remain as it was. 
They began to fear for its future. 
began to hope that turning to Chr istianity 
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might win material and_ political support 
and help from Christian nations. The wish 
that America or England might lend them a 
helping hand was often expressed. The self- 
ishness and weakness of the Government led 
to Tong-hak uprisings, and the China-Japan 
‘war, which resulted in nominal independence 
(1894-95). The effort of Russia to gain a foot- 
hold in Korea and the vacillation of the Korean 
Government led to the Russia-Japan war 
(1904-5), followed by “The Protectorate” and 
Tater (1910) by annexation. This situation 
doubtless played into the hands of the mis- 
sionaries and made the acceptance of Chris- 
Aianity comparatively easy for many. 

The discouragement of the Korean people at 
the loss of. independence and their inability 
to reconcile and adjust themselves to the 
changes that followed are not surprising. The 
rate of growth of the church has not been.as 
rapid since annexation as previous to it. 
Nevertheless there was a steady increase in 
membership, in the number of churches and 
pastors and inthe amount of contributions 
until 1923. Since then.there has been a mark- 
ed decrease in the number of churches, mem- 
bers, probationers and baptisms, in church at- 
4endance and contributions and also a decline 
in morale. This:should give us grave concern. 
It is natural that the Church should be affect- 
#d by the economic depression, but in view of 
what Christianity has done throughout Korea 
in the introduction of spiritual ideals and 
modern education, the establishment of hos- 
pitals and orphanages, the breaking down of 
superstition and class distinctions, and the ele- 
vation of womanhood and childhood ; in view 
of the fact that in addition to 479 missionaries 
there are now 470 ordained pastors, 596 un- 
ordained helpers, 14,400 Sunday School teach- 
ers, and a reported constituency, including 
adherents of 219,670 (266,164 in 1923); in view 
of these facts it would seem that the Church 
should at least be able to hold its own. The 
leakage is not due to emigration, for the Man- 
ehurian reports are included in our statistics. 
Does it not seem as though there were lack of 


thorough work in the past or more recently ? 

There are also material factors that ought 
to affect the evangelistic program favorably. 
The strong and progressive rule of the .Gov- 
ernment-General has brought many material 
benefits to Korea; for example, a stable gov- 
ernment; a great advance in facilities for 
education, prevention and treatment of disease, 
travel and transportation by land and sea; 
development of finance, commerce and indus- 
tries; improved methods of farming, fruit 
growing, sericulture, forestry, etc. These 
things would have benefited the Korean peoa- 
ple much more than they have, if they had 
been able and willing to take advantage of 
them. Ignorance of modern methods of gov- 
ernment control and of registering and hold- 
ing land has resulted in the loss of land-claims 
to many. Failure to realize the value of land 
and the folly of contracting debt have led many 
tens of thousands of small land-owners to sell 
their small holdings. Weakness in contract- 
ing debt, absence of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, lack of self-reliance, of the habit of 
thrift, and of efficiency put the average Ko- 
rean at great disadvantage in competing with 
the Japanese, or even with Chinese laborers 
who are coming into Korea in large numbers, 
The head of the labor section,in the Goyern- 
ment-General says that cn account of ; better 
organization Chinese laborers are securing 
work offered by the Employment Bureau 
much more largely: than Korean laborers. 

The natural. unwillingness of. the Koreans 
to follow Japan’s leading has made it-much 
-less profitable to them than it could have been. 
But even sothe material results, so evident 
in almost.every department of.economic life, 
are beginning to command their respect. 
They are also beginning to realize that the loss 
of economic independence is much more 
serious than the loss of political independence. 
The realization of this fact is having a good 
effect. When Koreans realize that borrow- 
ing is only putting off the evil day of com- 
plete failure; that debt at present rates of 
interest means economic, social and moral 
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suicide ; when they realize that their only 
hope is in dependence on their own efforts, 
and cooperation with one another and with 
‘the Japanese, they will begin to make good. 

~ The Church has a heavy responsibility in re- 
lation to the present critical situation. Its first 
duty is to take special interest in the rural 
problem and do all it can to encourage farmers 
to root themselves in the soil. The situation 
Ys not hopeless. More than half the farmers 
still own land. Pastors and missionaries should 
inform themselves regarding economic condi- 
tions and needs and do all they can to 
awaken the people to the hopeful features 
of the problem. Many are beginning to re- 
alize that much can be !earned from the 
Japanese. A reasonable view of the course 
of events which led to annexation and a fair 
comparison of the practical efficiency of the 
two peoples in the light of patent facts, 
warrant the effort to lead the subject people 
‘to do all they can to profit by the situa- 
_ tion in which they find themselves. Every- 
thing that tends to increase prejudice should 
‘be avoided. Hatred is non-Christian. Har- 


monious co-operation is the only hope of pro-— 


gress. Each of these two peoples needs the 
other. We believe in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. All that is con- 
trary to these ideas is unchristian and unpro- 
fitable, and is disastrous so far as the weaker 
yace is concerned. 

Special emphasis should be laid on the im- 
portance of co-operation. Co-operation is the 
secret of social and economic development. If 
we are “co-workers together with God’ we 
shall be apostles of this divine economic princi- 
ple. Its practice is essential in order to ‘pro- 
duce and in order to save. The Church should 
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realize the value of co-operation and urge its | 
practice with the authorities as well as be- 
tween workers. Village life in Korea has kept 
the people apart ; henceforth villages must | 
operate or the race is doomed. 

The church should do all it can to encourage 
part-owner cultivators to hold what land they 
have, and village tenants to co-operate to buy | 
what they rent. It should urge farmers to 
avoid debt as they would the plague. It 
should emphasize the command to “‘Owe no 
man anything save to love one another.” 

The Church should preach the gospel of. 
labor. Labor was an essential part of both | 
Old and New Testament teaching. “Six days 
shalt though labor.” “If any will not work 
neither let him eat.” ‘Seek ye first the King= | 
dom of God and His righteousness and all | 
these things (the things that come by the 
sweat of man’s toil, the necessities of physical | 
as well as spiritual life) shall be added unto 
you.” There is no righteousness apart from 
honest toil. > 

The church in Korea should ask the church 
in the West to send more missionaries, so that, : 
we might again be able to work on the inten- 
sive itinerating lines of the early days. It 
was God’s blessing on nation-wide itineration 
and colportage that brought the Korean 
Church into being. That same form of work 
is needed again. Let us ask our Boards to 
send out two or three trained experts to com- 
plete the survey work done by Dr. Brun- 
ner. They can make an appeal which will 
bring us more and better equipped mission- 
aries than we had in earlier days, who because 
of the larger opportunities that now. exist wilt 
do alarger and better work than we have 
been able to do. iB 
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body from-all parts of Korea, to con- 
sider the needs of the Rural Church. 
I am glad the Committee has arranged our 
program so as not to over-emphasize the eco- 
nomic side of the question. Iam glad we have 
already had a paper emphasizing the need for 
a re-awakening of the Church evangelistically. 
‘Let us again remind ourselves that our ob- 
jective is to give the Christian message inter- 
preted in terms of service; that agriculture 
or any other economic helps are only forms 
of expression of that message and that our 
primary purpose is to establish a Church which 
will continue to carry the Gospel] message to 
the millions who have not yet heard. 
I could easily, and to our benefit, take the 
entire time this morning telling of results of 
better farming methods in America. While 
on furlough I saw many of the things I had 
learned in my agricultural course now being 
‘widely put into practice on the farms. What 
‘are the results ? You know the results : over- 
‘production and farm depression ! But that is 
no cause for alarm in Korea. The great pos- 
sibilities for a larger food supply as a result of 
‘amproved methods is our chief ray of hope. 
‘There is no danger of an agricultural depres- 
sion due to over-production in Korea. The 
rapid rise in standards of living and increase 
‘of population will take care of all increase, no 
matter how rapidly better methods of produc- 
Aion are adopted. The encouraging feature 
4s that there are better methods capable of 
producing a great increase, and that those 
who adopt the better methods immediately 
get the benefit in larger returns for their 
abors. 
I want to tell you something of my own 
short experiences in promoting better farming 
methcds.. What I have done is so insignificant 
in comparison | to the great need. for such work, 
and, what has been accomplished by other 
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agencies that it may be presumptuous to talk 
about it, but I do so because I believe it will 
encourage us to attempt more of such work. 

First, I wish to emphasize a conviction that 
has been increasingly growing upon me as a 
result of my experience in teaching classes of 
farmers. It is this: where there is a realization 
of a great need for help, teaching is compara- 
tively easy. That is the only way I can explain 
my successes when I have so little knowledge 
of the language, customs, etc. But the farm- 
ers are extremely anxious to be taught and 
sbown how to better their condition. They 
realize now as never before that they need 
help and, what is more, our few successes 
give them confidence that we are able to help — 
them. Ihave thought recently that if we ~ 
could only bring about in our schools a real 
desire. for learning similar to that I have 
found among the farmers, the results of our 
educational work would be much different. 

Another important sign which gives me 
hope for the future is that we missionaries are 
realizing, as never before, that there is need 
for a definite program for helping and en- 
couraging our people to better their economic 
conditions because of its bearing upon the 
future evangelization of the land. 

There are many among us, unfortunately, 
who recognize the need, but say: “What can 
wedo? That is the government’s business.” 
So itis, but let us not despair. The Church 
needs our help in co-operation with the 
government. Do not let the poverty in your 
churches discourage you and weaken your 
spiritual message. There is hope for solving 
the financial difficulties. There is a way ! God 
helps those who help themselves and we are 
going to show our people how to help them- 
selves. That is the only kind of help that 
will aid in building up a_ self-supporting 
church. 

gel: believe the Church will come out. of this 
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situation stronger for the experience, if we 
help to keep its roots in the soil and its ear 
attuned to God. Todo this we must do more 
preaching of the good old Gospel and at the 
same time more of the things I am about to 
relate. 

Realizing that we cannot offer help in all the 
various farm activities in which there is room 
for improvement let us each one in our re- 
spective localities look about us for that easily 
improved practice in which there is a clearly 
recognized need and desire for help; be ab- 
solutely certain of the remedy, then go ahead. 
If you are sure you have a solution to a keen- 
ly felt problem there will be no need for 
worry about the results and there will be no 
disappointment ; I speak from experience. 

The following story will illustrate. Itisa 
true story of a Korean. It had its begin- 
ning many years ago, long before ‘‘economic 
questions” were subjects of discussion 
‘among our people. It began at the home 
of a missionary. A young Korean weak and 
hungry, wobbled up the hill and asked for 
‘food. He was put to work but was scarcely 
able to earn a meal. 
ate day after day he became stronger and 
stronger. He soon deepened the shallow 
rocky soil of a worthless hill into a suitable 
orchard soil which had already’ been plant- 
ed with apple trees. Not only did he become 
stronger physically, but year after year he 
grew in knowledge and developed in the 
Christian virtues. After a few years he 
‘saw a vision of service to his fellow men and 
went up and down the land telling people 
to plant their hills in orchards. Although 
he preached to unbelievers as he went he 
‘naturally sought the fellowship of Chris- 
tians and it was chiefly the Christians who had 
enough confidence in him to follow his advice. 
Later he went out teaching the people to 
prune their trees as he had learned from the 
missionary. His fame spread and soon a 
‘wealthy elder offered him his land for half the 
crop and persuaded him to plant 2,000 -treés, 

In this territory the matter of sélf-support 
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As he worked and ° 
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for the church and its continued extension 
seemed -assured. There were promising 
orchards for almost every church. But in 


God’s plan, prosperity was not to come so 


easily. A new apple tree disease developed. 
It spread from orchard to orchard. Hopes 
seemed blighted. Whether my coming to 
Korea was in answer to the prayers of these 
Christians [ do not know, but at least this 
disease offered me my first opportunity. That | 
there was a felt need for a solution there 
could be no question. The solution however 
was not so easy. It wasa new disease and 
my books were silent about it, as it was un- 
known in America. Information from the 
government was sought, orchards in many 
places were visited, experiments made and 
finally I was sure of a solution. In the mean- 
time many trees had died. The previously — 
mentioned 2,000 tree orchard had been des- | 
troyed. There were yet many trees to be | 
saved and these were estimated as worth 20 to | 
30 yen each. The itinerant missionary told his 
people I could help them save their trees. | 
A class or institute was arranged for and | 
taught successfully. Not only were trees 


cessful fruit production was given year after | 
Results began to show at once. | 


year as well, 

My first acquaintance with the hero of this 
story was in one of these classes. He was 
then in charge of an orchard of 200 fifteen- 
year-old trees for half the crop. The first 
year he regretted he had not followed my 
advice when he saw the results obtained by 
his neighbors. But you may be sure my 
teaching was effective with him the second 
year. ‘Then the third year he was not present 
at the beginning of the class but came before 
it was over. He said: “Ihave just returned 
from Manchuria; I have sold all my apples 
and have had a net income of 4,000 yen, 
half of which is mine.” We all rejoiced, All 
had good crops but others of course did not 
have so many trees. About that time I began 
to get worried. I thought; “A 2,000 yen in- 
come! What effect will such stidden increase 
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saved but other instruction necessary for suc- 
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in prosperity have on the Christian life of 
these people? Is my influence here going to 
set their minds too much on making money ?” 
I said to other members of the class, several 
of whom were pastors and elders: “It is time 
someone gets busy-and does some preaching. 
Perhaps I’m putting too much emphasis on 
apples. Here I’ve spent my energies helping 
you to get apples and I have learned little 
vocabulary with which to preach. I want 
some preaching on stewardship. How about 
it?” “Never mind, brother, we will take 
fare of that. You just go right on witb your 
good work’’, was their reply. They said: ‘‘We 
-will do the preaching,” and they did. 

The missionary who itinerates this territory 
wrote me that year in America, saying: “We 
have had a big apple crop in my district this 
“year and the Koreans greatly appreciate your 
help.- I have just come from the most in- 
Sspiring meeting of the kind I have ever attend- 
ed. When the annual offering to cover the 
budget was made, the first man to make a 
pledge came forward and said, ‘The Lord has 
prospered me this year by giving me a big 
crop, and as I have promised to give one 
tenth to him, I will have to increase my re- 
gular Sabbath offering from 30 sen to 50 sen 
per Sunday.” The next man got up witha 
smile and said in effect, “I guess it is up to me 
to keep faith with the Lord also. I gave 50 
sen per Sunday last year and this year I will 
‘be able to give one yen per Sunday.” And so 
it went throughout the meeting. And this 
too in a year when most of the churches are 
‘so weak financially that helpers and pastors 
are not being paid, and the people generally 
are more discouraged than I have ever seen 
them.” 

I saw a pastor from that section a few days 
‘ego. He reported everything fine there but 
added: “One trouble that is beginning to 
-worry us is that many people in other places 
are planting apples and the price is go- 
jing down.” “Yes,” I replied, “but do not 
worry. Just keep on learning and keep a- 
head of the others in your knowledge and 


methods. Just learn to produce at less cost 
and you can still produce at a good profit. I 
have many things yet to teach you.” 


Now of course you will say, “We cannot 
base all our helps to our pecple on growe- 
ing apples.” I have recognized that, but I 
began with apples only because they offer- 
ed the greatest opportunity. I could help 
a few that way but I knew such help could not 
extend far. I think it would be better to help 
a larger number in a smaller way, but we had 
to begin with that which was easiest and with 
the opportunities at hand. 


You may say: ‘‘That work is all right for 
you, you can succeed because you have spe- 
cial training in agriculture.” Yes, that may 
make a difference. I wish we had some 
more workers with agricultural training, but 
even without agricultural training there is 
much that can be done. In the case of special 
problems the solutions can be sought from 
specialists. The government has the solu- 
tions to many technical problems. It is our 
privilege to help get the important informa- 
tion into the hands of the people. Suppose 
you do Jack agricultural training, the fact re- 
mains that you are trained. You have a wide 
experience and can at least help the people to 
understand the trend of economic conditions, 
A little advice here and there without inter- 
ference with other duties can easily be given 
and may save many people from losing their 
homes. 

The rapidly changing economic and. social 
conditions are especially disastrous to an un- 
trained and inexperienced people. . The farm- 
ers perhaps more than all others need guid- 
ance here. Tho farmer especially finds it 
difficult to change his type of production with 
the changing conditions. I found this true in 
America as wellas here. There, I found in 
one community the farmers were working at 
a loss because they continued to produce oats 
and timothy hay, formerly demanded chiefly 
for horse feed, in spite of the gradual dis- 


placement of the horse by the motor vehicles« 
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These farmers here to need some help in 
making changes from time to time. 

In a section of southern Korea, tobacco was 
the chief’ crop. Through some change or 
other the growth of tobacco in that section 
was forbidden and many churches were 
ruined because the people were not taught 
to meet the change profitably. In contrast 
to this, I have read of a church in Wis- 
consin which drew its chief support from 
labor in and production for a canning factory. 
The factory suddenly went out of business 
and the life of the church and the community 
was threatened. The pastor, wide awake to 
the seriousness of the situation, investigated 
the possibilities of a pickle factory, had the 
government distribute literature on the pro- 
duction of cucumbers, ete. The factory suc- 
ceeded and the church was saved financially. 
Thus there are times when a pastor may help 
his people to solve their own problems with- 
out distracting from his Message ; perhaps in 
many cases may greatly strengthen it. 

The Korean pastor and itinerating mission- 
ary in these days of rapid changes will often 


meet with such opportunities and it is impor-: 


tant that each one be prepared to lend a help- 
ing hand or offer a little advice when necess- 
ary. 
* You are all familiar with my story of the 
rolled oats factory which gradually grew out 
of a spoonful of hull-less oats. This simply 
illustrates the fact that small beginnings in 
this land may easily lead to important develop- 
ments. The oats work is increasing year by 
year so that now it enables more than fifty 
‘Christian farmers to double their net income 
from a portion of their land. I will admit 
that this work has taken a little more of my 
time than most missionaries could give toa 
project. We must therefore be content to 
concentrate on the easiest problems first. In 
agricultural improvement work the law of 
diminishing returns often applies so that as 
time goes on more specialists will be needed. 
A few other beginnings, in other places, simi- 
‘Jar to those I have just related for the vicinity 


of Pyengyang, have been begun, but such 
work is needed for all Korea. If our schools 
in this country were turning out agriculturists 
and if these had a vision of service there 
would soon be little need for pastors and 
missionaries being concerned with these pros 
blems. Until such schools, however, can be 
developed, we must do the best we can to 
save the church financially by promoting the 
government’s projects and such emergency 
instruction as we can give. 34 

I am glad to announce that I am now 
developing a program in which every one of. 
you can help, andone which is not confined to 
one locality, as were the oats and apple pro- 
jects, but will work in any and all parts of | 
Korea: Time is too short now to go into de+ 
tail, but briefly, it is a soil improvement pro> 
gram. Every farmer wants to improve his in- 
come by increased production. He wants to 
know more about proper fertilizers to use, 
but is especially in need of a plan to get ferti- - 
lizers without so much expense. He there- | 
fore is greatly interested in the plan of get-_ 
ting fertilizer from the air. _ My plan is to in- 
troduce the growing of legumes for green 
manure. Next in order after legumes will be | 
livestock. Legumes for manure will be a great 
improvement over the present, but these fed 
first to cows, pigs, ete. will bring returns the | 
Korean farmer has never dreamed of. The 
10,000,000 yen worth of bean cake imported 
annually and now used directly as fertilizer 
would, if fed to dairy cows, produce 6,000,000 _ 
yen worth of milk at present retail prices’ 
with only a loss of 2,000,000 yen in fertilizer 
value. The production of animal foods in this — 
country offers one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for the farmer to increase his net income, 
But don’t forget, legumes come first. Le- 
gumes will make unnecessary the buying of 
much of the fertilizer and make the feeding 
of animals possible. There is hope ahead. 
Our problem is how most effectively to teach’ 
the farmer the things we know will help him. 


ee ae | 
Note. The report of the conference with Mr. Mitsui : 
will be printed in a later issue. Editor. 
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gi IS RATHER EMBARRASSING for one 
| who has been on the field as short a time 

as the writer, to try and bring anything of 
value to’ those who are veterans in the work. 
Also, we are in the very beginnings of experi- 
‘mental work and cannot speak with any 
definiteness as to the results obtained or 
btainable. However, begging your toler- 
ance and realizing that we are all striving to 
-meet the changing conditions in Korea, I will 
endeavour to place before you what little 
experience we have had in practical cooper- 
ative movements, after which we may be able 
to help each others’ thinking through an ez- 
change of thoughts. 


First, let me say that, in our judgment, one 
of the great needs in the very make-up of Ko- 
rean character is the building up ofa co-opera- 
tive spirit a knowledge of what co-operation 
4s, what it will do and a willingness to co- 
operate. Since writing the above sentence, J 

have attended a conference of Rural Work 
‘Y.M.C. A. secretaries and learned that the 
idea of co-operative societies is being put 
across in several sections of Korea, especially 
4nand about Seoul. These societies are all 
just in their beginnings, but I will give their 
records as I received them. 


Village Organized Membership Money of Society 
Pa April 1927 45 ¥ 250.00 
B " 1927 53 150.00 
Cc He 1927 53 300.00 
D March 1928 26 26.00 
E April 1927 14 150.00 
F Nov. 1927 41. 32.00 


The co- operatives when first organized are 
Se erentncrs' Societies; that is, the people band 
together to get their necessities in quantity. 
3 This helps in cutting expenses. These socie- 
ties are securing their running capital in 
-yarious ways. In one village each member 
puts ‘a spoonful of rice away every day. At 
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the end of the month the rice igs collected and 
sold and money realized. Others pay in-to the 
treasury from 10 sen to one yen per month} 
others one mal (one quarter of a bushel) of 
rice twice each year. 

The money thus secured is loaned out at a 
small interest to those needing it. Of course, 
the idea back of all this is the securing of 
money to rotate and save themselves from the 
grasp of the money-lenders. One of the dif- 
ficulties already experienced is that, when 
some money has been put by, the people want 
to draw and spend it. They think often that 
this fund should be used as a charity fund.. 

There are 19,000 village guilds in Korea with 
814,000 members, but these are based on in- 
dividual profits. The people come together 
and put in a certain amount and then this is 
loaned out at from 24 to6% per month. Every 
two or three years the profits are divided and 
the fund re-started. 

With this extract we will continue with 
what we originally began. . Most Koreans 
have no idea of the simplest kind of co-opera- 
tion. Many times have we asked Koreans 
why they didn’t get together in their village, 
send their best salesmen to market with their 
produce, have them purchase necessary 
articles for their entire group and thus save 
the time and strength of others for more and 
better farming. Usually there never has been 
any such idea in the people’s minds. Where 
an answer is given, it invariably reads some- 
thing as follows. “Well! That would be fine 
if it could be done, but those whom we sent 
out would drink up not only the profits, but 
waste everything which was entrusted to 
them.” 


Secondly—we must all realize the Koreans’ 
great weakness when it comes to finances, 
Many a good helper has floundered when 
trusted with money. Somehow, someway, the 
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people will have to learn the sacredness of 
other folk’s property. 

There is a great deal of talk, especially 
among the young folk today, about ‘‘chohap’’ 
and co-operation, and some things have been 
tried; but too often the trusting ones have 
been let in for losses owing to the faithless- 
ness of others, and so what might help to 
spread the good work has led to hindering. 

Again, co-operation means just that—a get- 
ting together for mutual benefit—not merely 
benefit for the Koreans in a given area, but 
for the good of everyone. The Korean cannot 
fully succeed without the help of their Japan- 
ese or Chinese neighbors. All must stand to- 
gether. Even great and prosperous America 
must depend on others for her success—how 
much more Korea. 

Should the above-mentioned ills be remedi- 
ed, co-operative movements would soon be 
thriving in all parts of the land, and, in spite 
of them, much can be done. There is an old 
saying that “Seeing is believing”, also “‘I’m 
from Missiouri, you’ve got to show me.’’ 
The Koreans themselves say “poaya algesso.” 
Thus, every time anything in the way of a co- 
operative movement does succeed, the path 
becomes easier. 

In South Chullado there is a village by the 
name of Turimyi which the Government has 
designated as a model village. Here there is 
one store, owned by the village, and at this 
store practically all the village business is 
done. There is a storehouse where the pro- 
duce of the village is kept until an advan- 
tageous sale can be negotiated. There is a 
public meeting house where lectures on every 
-conceivable subject are given free, where cur- 
rent topics of the day are discussed and where 
the welfare of the village is continually gone 
into. A bell rings at a given time in the morn- 
ing, when all must get to work—rung at noon, 
one hour is given for meals, then all must 
again be on their jobs. All quit work at the 
same time, and then comes relaxation. The 
ditches are kept sweet with lime—the wells 
cemented down eight feet and above the sur- 


_good work increases. 


face three feet, a bucket is supplied by the 
village soas to be sure unclean vessels will 
not be lowered into the water. Thus sr || 
drinking supply is kept free from contamina- | 
tion. 4 
Village finances are on a firm basis. The | 
cooperative store and storehouse insure 4a | 
good income, and a good sale of village pro- | i 
duce insures prompt payment of taxes. Al 
One is struck right between the eyes as | 
soon as he enters Turimyi, for most of the | 
houses are tiled, and the village is far from 
any city. There are fine yards in each home | 
and a general air of contentment and pros- | 
perity. Ail this has resulted from the vision | 
of one man. He has been the leading spirit | 
for,twenty years ; but, with things as they are, 
they will go on even when he passes away. 
Since seeing this village, we are preaching 
the idea of co-operative village effort with | 
more confidence. There is but one Japanese 
in the village of Turimyi, the policeman, and 
he is an enthusiast. Several’ other villages 
within this general area have started to copy | 
their successful neighbor village and thus the | 


More and more machinery must be oir 
ed. There is good Japanese machinery and it ) 
is far cheaper than that brought in from other 
countries. The Korean must realize that he is 
cutting off his own nose to spite his face, 
when he refuses to use machinery because it 
is Japan made. Already many are realizing 
this, which is a good sign. Only a few 
have the means wherewith to buy modern — 
machinery. Where a group will get together, _ 
machinery can be bought and can serve its — 
owners in rotation, doing the work of many 
men. In one community we know of, a gaso- 
line pump was bought, and when the rains 
failed this year, it was used to secure the 
needed water from a near-by stream, thus 
saving the rice crop. Already this one 
machine has paid for itself many times over. 

A great many farmers are forced to sell 
their rice as soon as it is harvested, for they 
have no place in which to store it. Where a 
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village will club together and build a store 
house, rice can be put by until an advan- 
tageous time for selling it presents itself. 
Rice is so plentiful at harvest time that it 
brings very low prices. 

~ One splendid way, for the farmers to secure 
machinery is the village co-operative savings 
club. Every member of the community puts 
into a common fund from 10 to 50 sen a month 
according to the agreement at the outset. For 
example, a village will decide to put away 15 
sen per member each month for one year. 
‘There are 200 sculs to contribute. Each 
month 30 yen is put by and after 12 months 
*¥ 360 has been realized. There are a number 
of these clubs on the road to success, but here 
again it is very essential to have a financially 
4ndependent treasurer. 

Farmers must be brought to realize that 
neither their old time religion nor their old 
Aime method of farming is good enough for 
them. They must more and more attend the 
Government farm institutes. We find that 
these institutes are free for the asking and 
even given in the Korean tongue where 
Japanese is not understood. 

The Y. M.C. A. has made use of this service 
tatits conferences with great satisfaction to 
the delegates. Dr. Wilson has also used the 
Government to help him solve the agricultural 
problem in the Leper Colony near Soonchun. 

Co-operative societies are beginning to be 
formed, and, where managed honestly, are 
going to prove-very beneficial. So often there 
proves to be a fly in our ointment. It is dif- 
ficult for a Korean to hold on toapenny. The 
treasurer of a co-operative society is sorely 
tempted to borrow the funds intrusted to him, 
intending to pay up sometime, but finds he 
never can catch up and so suddenly disap- 
pears. There have been sad cases. of this 
already. Where a rich man can be persuaded 
to take over the finances, there usually will be 
no trouble, for he has no temptation ahead of 
him to use the money. 

In Kwangju there lives a man reported to 
have money; but when we approached him 
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asking for a subscription, he told us that he 
had nothing. ‘I have rice land,’ he said, 
“but when my debts are paid, I have only 
enough to carry me through until the next crop 
comes in.”’” When asked about a storage 
plant for his rice, he said it would be fine and 
he could save money if he could only put his 
rice ina safe place until markets were good. 
But he had no money and saw no way to get 
any wherewith to build. It was suggested 
that he could secure money on his land, build 
his store house and pay for it from his profits. 
Thus we left him, and that very fallup went a 
nice building near the railroad station. This 
year we again called on the gentleman, but 
before we could broach the subject of the Y. M. 
C. A., he handed us a check for ¥ 250.00. Sur- 
prised, we asked for an explanation and here is 
his own story. ‘‘After you left me last year, I 
went to the bank to secure money, but found 
that I would have to have four men owning 
property back of my notes. Five of us got 
together, built our storage plant and began to 
do business at once. Asa thank offering, the 
company has voted you this money and we 
hope to do better next year.’? Two weeks 
later the son of this same gentleman came to 
us with a check for ¥ 50.00, telling us-he had 
been taken into the company and wished to 
add his subscription to that of the others. 
Co-operation paid in this instance—paid those 
co-operating—also the Y. M. C. A. 

Between Mokpo and Kwangju there is a 
village which is now going forward toward 
prosperity. There was a store house for rice, 
but it was privately owned and one man re- 
ceived the rice profits. With the building of 
the village plant, the privately owned one is 
being pushed to the wall. 

On the island of Gukum there is a seaweed 
“chohap” and the people are securing fine re- 
sults. Upon being asked who the manager 
was, we were told he was a Japanese. The 
people were unable to trust a Korean—their 
own words—but were profiting with a Japan- 
ese manager. This same thing is true with an 
egg “chohop”’ in Kohung. 
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Many of us fail to realize that there is 
money to help our work and that it is to be 
had from our Korean people. The Y. M.C.A. 
has to raise any money it intends to use in its 
work and has to raise it locally. During the 
past year we have had some very interesting 
experiences. 
We were visiting the rich people in Soon- 
chun last spring. We were told to avoid one 
young man as he was a tough customer and 
hated the missionaries. We decided that as 
we were visiting all the rich men, we would 
at least call on the young man of ill repute. 
Such a reception as we got! I will never 
forget it. In Korea we always are treated 
politely even by our antagonists but here we 
were told very, very bluntly that missionaries 
were no count, our religion worthless and 
that we could not get a cent if we fell on 
_our knees and begged for it. 

_ Very plainly we pointed out to our host that 
' we didn’t want his money if he didn’t wish to 
give it. Weremarked that, as he was a uni- 
versity graduate, we ought to be able to find 
: some things of interest to both of us. He ad- 
mitted never having talked with a missionary 
nor had he ever read anything on the Chris- 
tian religion. Before leaving we agreed to 
- study each others’ religion, he being a Bud- 


dhist, and to meet in three weeks. Upon ou 
second visit we were greeted most cordially, 
invited in for a meal and made to feel we were 
wanted. He had read the New Testament 
through and said he was going to go to churek 
in order to find out some more about it. The 
Y. M. C. A. was given ¥ 300.00, with the pro- 
mise of more later. 

At another little village we visited a wvealtia 
old gentleman and, after telling him how 
the Y. M. C. A. wished to help his people, he 
replied that it was a worthy work and he 
would be glad to help us.. We produced our 
contributors’ book, expecting a large sum, but 
imagine our surprise when we were told to put 
him down for ten yen. But you should have 
seen the face of the gentleman when we added 
to his statement by telling him we were sa 
glad to have ten yen a month—¥ 120.00. He 
was a good sport and let us get away with the 
¥ 120. This same man had vast fields, un- 
planted. He said that he had plenty of money 
and that one planting a year was all he cared 
about. Yes, he would be glad to lend it to the 
people about him if they cared to use it. Thus 
two hundred people are getting a crop of 
barley without paying rent for their land, the 
land owner is popular and everybody benefits. 


Tuberculosis in Korea 
S. A. MARTIN, M. D. : 


WISH TO BRING the attention of this 

matter to all lovers of human life—es- 

pecially to teachers in public schools, 
ministers, doctors and nurses—asking their 
cooperation in helping to rid Korea of its 
greatest curse: that of the ‘‘white death” or 
tuberculosis. 

While the death rate throughout the world 
is 1 to 12, in Korea approximately one person in 
every five, even, dies from some form of tuber- 
culosis. Between 28% and 30% of the out- 
patients in the Medical Department at Sever- 
ance Hospital have tuberculosis and pleurisy, 
which is a latent form of this disease. Sta- 
tistics show us that 20% of children at 2 
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years of age and 90% of children at 15 year 
of age have latent tuberculosis. 

The common cause for tuberculosis breaking 
out at an early age is due to the breaking 
down of resistance by measles, whooping 
cough and other infectious diseases. The 
cause of the increase of this disease among’ 
students in Seoul is due to lack of proper 
sanitation, crowded rooms, over-study anc 
lack of financial support to provide adequate 
clothing and food. Amongst other people, be: 
sides these reasons, there is the lack of sun. 
shine in houses built in unsanitary and low: 
lying ground, where walls and closed windows 
prevent the circulation of fresh air. Sunshine 
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s shut out and there is nearly always over- 
eating and overcrowding. 

Tuberculosis is a germ disease, spread by 
he careless spitting of people who have this 
jisease, or from drinking milk from infected 
sows. It is a disease which gradually eats 
away parts of the Jung and sometimes eats 
nto a blood vessel, thus causing much bleed- 
ng from the lungs. 


Tuberculosis, when it starts, shows itself 
first in loss of weight, second in loss of 
strength and third in loss of appetite. Or 
the patient may have an attack of pleurisy 
which very often develops into tuber- 
culosis, if the patient is not carefully treat- 
ed and at once, for this common disease 
of Korea belongs in the same family with 
tuberculosis, and anyone having a sharp pain 
on deep breathing may have pleurisy and 
should see a good doctor early or immediately 
be treated for tuberculosis to prevent it from 
starting in the lungs. 


After the first symptoms, named above, 
have been noticed, the patient may have (1) 
an early morning cough, (2) a chill in the 
afternoon and a warm feeling at night, and 
(3) cold sweats late at night. 


Still later developments are (4) a cough, (5) 
a high temperature at night, and (6) the X- 
Ray will show the lungs are diseased. (7) If 
at this time the morning sputum is examined 
it will be found to contain bacteria. There is 
also spitting of blood at this stage. 


Tuberculosis in Korea is very common 
among young women after the first baby is 
born. Young women who have weak lungs 
should be carefully advised before marriage. 
it is evident also that almost every one in 
Korea has tuberculosis of the lungs at some 
‘ime or other. This is shown by the percent- 
izes I have given above. This disease, latent 
n many cases, becomes active by a lowering 
»f the resistance of the body by influenza, 
which is a very common cause, and under- 
1ourishment, close quarters, and general 
‘burning of the candle at both ends,” seen 
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especially in Seoul and other school centers of 
Korea. 


Because of this common tendency toward 
tuberculosis, if a young person has a loss of 
appetite or a cough that lasts more than two 
weeks, advise him to go at once to see a good 
doctor, as tuberculosis at the beginning is 
easy to cure but after it is well started it is 
much harder to check its course. 


As for this cure of tuberculosis, this is 
effected not by medicine but by a ‘‘mode of 
living.” The patient must change his ways of 
living and do everything to save his energy. 
The most important point is for him to kave 
complete rest of body and mind until his tempera- 
ture is normal. He should be day and night 
in lots of circulating fresh air and in the sun- 
shine as much as possible. He should have 
lots of good mixed food, including milk, eggs, 
liver, spinach, tomatoes, meat and chicken 
soups. Sun-treatment, while the best treat- 
ment for tuberculosis of the bone, must be 
used very gradually with tuberculosis of the 
lungs. When the patient’s temperature is not 
high, he must be in the sunshine as much as 
possible. It is very important that all spitting 
be done into paper handkerchiefs which are 
put into a paper bag and burned to prevent 
its spread to others. 


The patient’s mind must be kept as happy 
as possible. Food must be made attractive to 
look at and to eat. He must not be allowed 
to lie and think of his disease. Some distrac- 
tion, such as radio or something to do with his 
hands—knitting or basket-weaving or reading, 
drawing, and so forth, should be devised for 
him. Visitors should be limited and people 
who are not able to cheer the sick, who only 
make unwise remarks, should not be admitted 
no matter how important they may be. 


NOTE. Dr. Martin requests that readers keep this 
article on hand for reference, and that it be put into 
the hands of those who can use it in their talks on 
The 
article will be translated into Korean under the title, 
“How to recognize and treat Tuberculosis.’’ Editor. 
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The Southern Methodist Annual Meeting | 


Miss EULINE SMITH 


Meeting of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, in Korea, was held in 
the Gamble Memorial Building, in the city of 
Seoul, September 13-14, 1928, with Bishop 
W.N. Ainsworth presiding. Dr. Harmon was 
introduced to the Conference and at one 
session gave an inspiring talk on the mission- 
ary’s call to service. As in former years, so 
at this session of the Mission meeting the 
devotional talks by the Bishop were a real 
spiritual feast to all .who were present. 

In stating the outstanding things of this 
annual meeting, the first that comes to our 
mind is that we were reinforced by seven new 
missionaries; namely, Dr. and Mrs. H. H. 
‘Boehning, who are appointed to Ivey Hospital 
in Songdo; Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Norris to 
Seoul; Rev. V. W. Peters to Seoul; Miss 
Maude Nelson, a registered nurse, who will 
study this year in Seoul; and Mrs. Roy Price 
- who with her husband goes to Chulwon. Miss 


Je THIRTY-SECOND Annual Mission 


Cherry is both old and new, in that she was 


on the field three years as a teacher of mis- 
sionary children in Wonsan but, after special 
study in America, returns to us as a regular 
missionary. For several years our numbers 
have been steadily decreasing so to have 
these new names added to our roll buoyed us 
up in spirit, and we feel a new inspiration to 
press forward in the work of the Kingdom. 

A slight decrease in the total membership 
of the Church was reported but was accounted 
for partly from the fact that many families 
had moved out of our territory and that there 
is a strict purging of membership rolls. When 
this decrease was reported a spirit of sadness 
prevailed. This report is a challenge to our 
workers in schools and hospitals, as well as to 
our evangelistic workers, to stress the spirit- 
ual side of life, to preach Christ and to live 
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the Christ life with renewed vigor. The Evan- 
gelistic Committee’s recommendation that a 
prayer retreat be held in Seoul during the 
Christmas holidays was adopted. 

At this Mission meeting it was decided that 
language students, after consultation with 
older missionaries, could attend language 
school or not, as they desired. We expect 
several to attend this year. Since this is one 
way in which we are able to cooperate with 
other Missions, we are glad that this is a 
sible. 

Thanks were expressed to Mrs. R.A. Hardie 
for saving much time of those attending the 
meetings by serving the noon meals in the 
building where the meetings were held. 
Meals were served cafeteria style and we 
were freed from long walks or rides across 
the city to our respective hostesses at noon, 
Hating together in this way became a real 
social feature of the meetings. 

Since it is desired at home that the apirid| 
of evangelism continue throughout the Church) 
it is being arranged for Rev. Arthur J. Moore: 
to come to the Orient in 1929 to hold evan-: 
gelistic meetings among the missionaries, 
He will be in Karuizawa, Japan, for a series, 
some time in August and will come to Korea 
from there, holding meetings at Wonsan. 
Beach the latter part of August or in Seoul 
early in September, depending upon the time: 
he can arrive. We trust that many of our 
friends in the other Missions will be able: 
to share these blessings with us. 

We are thankful to God for His presence 
with us during the past year and praise Him 
for what He has doneforus. As we begin 
the work of a new year we are conscious 
that only as we work with Him can we ex- 
pect His Kingdom to come throughout this 
land of Korea. 


The Methodist Episcopal Annual Conference 


Miss MONETA TROXEL 


October - ninth, in the Chungdong 

Church in Seoul, the last appointment 
was read and the twenty-first session of the 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church 
‘in Korea passed into history. One of the 
veteran missionaries was heard to remark, 
“This is the best Conference we have ever 
had. There was a more beautiful co-operative 
spirit and less strain.” His wife remonstrat- 
ed, saying, “Oh, but you said that last year.’’ 
“Yes, and I meant it.too, but there is an up- 
ward trend.’”’ And, for this, we rejoice. 

Any account of this Conference would be 
most incomplete unless it contained an ap- 
preciation of the sympathetic, inspiration- 
al, skillful leadership of Bishop Baker. 
Bishop James C. Baker was elected to the 
Episcopacy by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held in Kansas 
City in May, and was appointed to Japan and 
Korea. He comes to us after twenty-one 
years of fruitful work as the pastor of 
the student church at the University of 
lllionis, one of the largest of the schools of the 
middle west. He won the immediate love and 

confidence of the Conference. The keynotes 
struck were the distinct emphasis on spiritual 
values and the special stress laid on the import- 
ance of a thorough understanding of the 
thought of the youth of the day. 

It was a spiritual Conference. Even those 
of us who were not directly in touch with the 
work of the sessions, and were able to attend 

only an occasional meeting, were aware of the 
: presence of God. The work was being done 

in the faith that “ithe most powerful forces of 
human life are spiritual forces. In the long 
‘run nothing can withstand goodness, justice 
and brotherhood.” 

Tt was a prayerful Conference. On the open- 
ing day of the Annual Conference the Wo- 
man’s Conference met in a special day of pray- 


T TWELVE O’CLOCK on the night of 


er. Ina very definite way each speaker seem- 
ed to have been directed of God to lead our 
thinking along one line—the deepening of our 
personal experience of God. Day after day, 
as the afternoon committee work of the Con- 


ference was being carried on, a group of wo- 


men was meeting for prayer. 

It was a friendly Conference. One of the 
happiest events of the whole time was the re- 
ception and dinner for Bishop and Mrs. 
Baker which was attended by almost every 
member of the group. The jolly good fun and 
fellowship was such that someone remarked 
that Bishop Baker must think himself back 
in a crowd of college boys again. And that 
spirit of good fellowship and give and take 
was present in the more serious tasks of the 
sessions. 

It was a Conference where the sacrificial 
spirit was portrayed. The past year has 
not been without difficulties, and the coming 
year will present more. Floods in the North 
and drought in Central Korea bring many of 
our Christian families face to face with famine. 
Especiaily in Haiju and Inchun Districts the 
church will have a most difficult winter. But 
pastors went back to positions which will be 
almost destitute of salary without a murmur, 
A survey has been inaugurated with the intent 
of estimating the needs of the starving people 
and relieving them as far as it is possible to 
do so. 

It was a Conference with broad interests, 
The delegates from the International Mission- 
ary Council at Jerusalem, Miss Helen Kim, 
Mr. Hugh Cynn, and Dr. W. A. Noble 
brought new viewpoints and re-evaluations of 
the Christian task. The delegates from the 
General Conference of the Church at Kansas 
City also strengthened the feeling of unity 
with the enterprises of World Methodism. 
The favorable consideration of the General 
Conference of the proposal for the formation 
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of a united Methodist Church of Korea, to be 
composed of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Episcopal the Methodist Church South, 
set our hopes high for new opportunities and 
greater strength to come to the work of the 
Church in this land. The rural work move- 
ment held a large place in all discussions and 
many practical plans were proposed. It was 
recommended that pastors and missionaries be 
‘themselves the leaders by starting some form 
of industry in theirown homes. The youth 
movement of Korea and of the world was 
most sympathetically considered. One of the 
practical and pressing problems was, “How 
can we make our Epworth Leagues into more 
effective spiritual agencies for the self-expres- 
sion and uplift of our young people ?” 

It was a Conference with earnest evan- 
gelistic spirit. One could feel the response of 
the pastors to the challenges of Bishop Baker 
as. he said, ‘“Something is wrong with our dis- 
cipleship unless we continually reach out to 
win others to Christ.” And again, ‘There 
are some people who will not be brought to 
Christ this year unless they are brought by 
you.” 

It was a forward-looking, hopeful Confer- 
ence. Economic conditions are pressing hard 
upon the Church. Statistics did not all show 
gratifying increases either in membership or 
in giving. But accuracy in statistics is so re- 
cent that we cannot allow ourselves to be dis- 
couraged by comparisons at present. In spite 
of unfavorable conditions, school attendance 
shows no decrease, as evidenced by Pai Chai 
with its eight hundred boys. New industrial 
ventures in the boys’ school in Kongju pro- 
mise to be most successful. The Woman’s 
Conference is especially rejoicing over the re- 
turn of more than twenty members to the field 
during the past year. 

But, more encouraging than all else were 


decreased. Chiefly through Mr. Choi has this” 


the testimonies which came again and 
again in the reports, of men and women in | 
our churches who are filled with the spirit 

of God and are attempting great things for 
Him. One story will suffice. On the Inchun 
District, in the village of O Chung I], there are 
five new Christian homes, and a night school | 
enrolling forty pupils. This has come about. 
largely through the work of Mr. Choi, a ten-— 

ant farmer. ‘He has literally been consider-_ 
ed a fool for Christ’s sake. One day some of 

the people came to Mr. Choi’s house and not 
only upbraided and reviled him before his 
neighbors, but also slapped him in the face, 

thinking that this sort of insult would be too. 

much for his Christianity. Though he had al- 

ways been known as a man of quick temper 
he endured quietly all the insults and the 
shame. A day or so later he had occasion to” : 
go and see the man who had slapped him, 7 
and he addressed him as “Brother.” Mr. 
Choi’s enemy was dumbfounded and said, | 
“Where was there ever such a man as this? — 
It must be that the Christian religion has kept 
him quiet.” From that day the persecutions 


new church been built. He has been an open > 
channel used of the Master.” As long as there 

are men and women like this in our churches — 
there is no cause for discouragement. The | 
Conference closed with the triumphant note 
—Let us go Forward ! 


TEMPERANCE POSTERS 


A Set of Five Temperance Posters in Korean, and 
adapted to Korean customs and statistics, has been | 
prepared by the ‘New Life’’ magazine office, Sin- 
sangsa, 77 Seidaimon Dori, 1 chome, Seoul. The 
price is 60 sen per set and every church, school and 
other institution should be possessed of them. These 
posters may also be ordered direct from the Christian 
Literature Society. The Women’s Temperance So- — 
ciety is greatly interested in them. fom 
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